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“SHALL I TRLL YOU OF SOMEONE WHO, i THINK, WANTS TO MARBY YOU!" saID PALLY, 
» a} 


LILIAN’S LOVER. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER L 


“J gay, Lily, I wish you'd invite Rose Langley 
to come and pay usa visit. It's awfully slow for 
ene pew you and Lancaster spend so much time 
together,” 

Lilian Northbrook blushed, but, ignoring the 
latter part of her brother's remark, she replied, — 

“ Roe Langley isn’t a vice girl, Philip!” 

“"Phat’s where you and [ differ,” said the 
young man, with a light laugh, “I think ber an 
uncommonly nice girl. But, perhaps, you are 
afraid of Lancaster failing in love with her.” 

His sister’s proud, beautiful lips curved with 
acorn as she replied, disdainfully,—- 

** Rose Langley ia abous the last woman in the 
world of whom I should think of being jealous ; 
the idea ie simply preposterous |” 

“In that case you can have no reasonable 
_ Objeosion to inviting her here!” 





But Philip always got what he made up his 
mind to have, and the present case proved no 
exception to the geoeral rule. Alter a little 
more worrying-on bis part Lilian promised to 
tell their father what she propo-ed todo; and 
if he made no objection she would then invite 
Rose to Hazelwode. 

“Please yourself, my dear!" replied Colonel 
Nerthbrook, when the invitation was mentioned 
to him; “I suppose girls always will waut the 
society of other girls.” 

Later in the evening Wilfred Lancaster looked 
in, as was his wont, and was received coldly by 
the colonel, though warmly enough by the young 


people. 

In point of fact, the master of Hagelwode did 
not approve of Lancaster as a suitor for Lilian’s 
baud, and when his consent to their engage- 
ment was asked he had very decidedly refused 


But the state of discomfort into which even 
he himself was plunged after this decision was 


announced, and the terrible effect that it had 


upon Lilian’s health, induced him to consent to 
compromise; his refusal was withdrawn, and 
Wilfred was allowed to visit the house on condi- 





tion that there shculd be no recognized engage- 
ment until he should be in a position (o provide 
for o wife. 

Had tho colonel been a rich man, and able to 
spend several months of the-year ia Lendon, 
he would, no doubt, have found amusement 
enovgh for hiwself; bub money was nob a 
plentiful commodity with the master of Hazel- 
wode, and though he hved in a good house aod 
owned « farm or two, he could cail very little 
beyond this his own, with the exception of his 


| half-pay. 


Hw only son, Philip, had been something of a 
dirappuiutment, He had failed to pasa his 
examination for a direct cominission in the 
army, aod now ho was trying to slip in through 
the mulitia. 

Lilian inherited 9 hundred a-year from her 
mother, and her undoubtéd beauty fully justi- 
fied ber father’s ambicious hopes on her behalf, 
and he guite expected that she would marry 8 
moan of god postition in the county. 

“Tehall nob see you for a week or two,” said 
Wilfred Laucaster, as he held Litian’s hand in 
hia own during the few brief moments they were 
alone together just before his departure, “I go to 
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Lendon to-morrow, and 1 shall have passed 
through the ordeal of my examination before I 
return. 1 carry your good wishes with me, 
Lily, 1 know.” J 

“Yes; I hope you will succeed for both our 
taker,” she replied, earnestly. 

“You will marry me, avd go out to India 
with me if I eueceed, won't you, Lily, darling ?” 
eked Wilfred, as he clasped her ip his arma. 

“Yes, I will,” she replied, fondly; “ nothing 
ehail prevent me.” . 

A rapturous kiss followed ; then he relersed 
her from his embrace, and tok his leave. He 
walked slowly and thoughtfully towards the 
rmal} house in which he and his mother re- 
sided, and was nearing hie destination, when 
ruddenly be heard the sound of footeteps, and 
Nikewice 2 woman's voice in mingled expostula- 
tion and entreaty. The vext instant Milly 
Dartwell, the daughter of a small farmer, came 
up to him, panting for breath. 

Ob, help me! pray help me!” she gasped, 
and then recognizing him, she added, apologe- 
tically, ** Mr, Lancaster, may I walk by your 
ride til we come to your house? I've been 
lreadfully frightened by a man over there,” 

‘Certainly, come along with me. But who 
is the mao that has frightened you? Do you 
know him ?” 

“Nou,” she replied, with evident reluctance ; 
bat he judged by her tone that she did know 
the man in question, and had probably come 
ut to meet him, though she did not care to 
mention his name. 

“it’s very late for you to be out alone!” he 
remarked, as they walked along together. 

“ Yes, ft is,” she replied, promptly. “I'd been 
over to Incheliff farm to tea, aud [ didn't come 
away till Iste, and J wouldn’t let them send any- 
body with me; and the walk was so pleasant 
that I forgot hew the time waa slipping by, 
But I'll be al) right now--l’m glad met yon, 
sir!” 

“Perhaps it was fortunate,” he replied, 
coldly, and the next moment he wished his 
companion in avy spot under heaven but by his 
side; for a horseman coming along the road 
recognized him and her, though to make gitite 
sure of his man he called out,— 

“ Good-night, Lancaster! ” 

" Good- night, Raymond |!" was the ane-er, 

Then Edgar Raymond went on bis way, and 
Wilfred Lancaster quickened hie pace till he 
reached his mother’s gate. 

“You will be quite safe now, Miss Dartwell,” 
be said coldly, lifting bie hat. “1 don’t think J 
need offer to see you avy farther!” 

“No, sir, lam all right now, thank you; it 
wos very kind of you to let me come with you 
80 far, aod I'm mighty obliged, I’m sure” 

Aod Miss Milly tossed her head end felt that 
she had been exceedingly eatirical 

When he entered the house, howev 
his mother waiting for him 

She was full of hope and fear for the future of 


r, he found 


her boy, who was ali that she had had to live for | 


winee the death of his father, which had occurred 
soon after their son’s birth. 


ee ee 


CHAPTER 1?! 

Ross Lanener has been at Hazelwode a week, 
and elready a change has come over Colonel 
Northbrook and hia family. 

This change is a very subtle one, and ia not 
perceptible to outsiders, but Lilian sees and feels 
it, and, worse than ell, she is powerless to check 
the current as it daily grows stronger, 

On the arrival of the young beauty Philip 
seemed to consider that she had been, invited 
far his amasement, and that he had a perfect 
right to monopolize her time an attention, 

But Miss Roee was of a very different. way of 
thinking. 


In the first place, she recognized the desirability 


of being on very good terme with Lilian—for ebs 
never allowed her vanity to carry her go far as 
to make anoiLer woman feel herself neglected 

2° her sake, unless she felt quite certain that ahe 
could afforf¥to despise her enmity, and io the 


next she determined to stand well with the 
Colonel himeelf, 

And in this she succeeded. 

If any excursion were proposed, or if any little 
concession were to be gained, she would lock her 
small, white hasds over the colonel’s arm, and 
looking up to his face, as though she were plead- 
ing for a kiss, would eay, “ Do let ua go,” or “ do 
let us stay,” as the case might be,. in a tone that 
was altogether irresistible. 

Lilian stood, a few weeks after Rose’s arrival, 
and watched a group in the garden. 

There was Rose Langley, with her yellow curly 
hair, her rovad blue eyes, pink and white com- 
plexion, and petite, doli-like form, full of vivacity, 
and apparently thinking that her whole business 
in life was to amuse and be amused, 

And Colonel Northbrook, tall, stately, hand- 
eome, with his brows oyes and dark eyebrows, 
presenting such a singular coutrast to the siivery 
whiteness of his moustache and beard, every inch 
a soldier, and making hie son Philip look like o 
mere stripling by his side—though he, inhis way, 
was handsome. 

The most ungainly of the quartette was Edger 
Raymond, one of the largest landowners in the 
neighbourhood. 

He was ‘as tall as Colonel Northbrook ; but he 
was stout, with a lumpy heaviness about him 
that reminded you unpleasantly of one of his own 
prize cattle. 

His hair was red, his complexion was florid, 
and hie features were coarse: while he was loud 
and noisy. in his talk, and aggressive in his 
manners—though, like ali bullies, he wae at heart 
a most pitiful coward, 
| From his boyhood he had been an avowed 
ladmirer of Lilian Northbrook; but he had 
| never, at any time, fiiznd favour in her sight, 
and, therefore, she never Soosidered that he had 
apy ground for complaint, when, despite her 
fatber’s frowns, she showed a’ ajarked. and 
| determined preference for Wilired Lancaster. 

Edgar Raymond thought otherwise, bowever, 
and he cherished a malignant hatréd tOwards his 
rival, that only needed » fitting’ opportunity for 
showing itself. sey SS 

Despite Mise Labgley's prettiness, ‘and her 
evident desire to please him, "the young equire’s 
eyes constantly wandered towards ‘the windows 
of the house, and at length, catching eight of 
Lilian in the drawing-room, he} his hat and 
ndvanced towards her, bain a 

Divining bis intention, however, and feeling a 
great aversion to a tétc-@-/4t8" with her persistent 
admirer, our heroine stepped out from the French 
window and came to meet him, 
| “Blow do you do!” she said, giving him her 
hand carelessly, and withdrawing it after it had 
rested in his own for barely a second, “ Haye 
you come over to play lawn-tennis ¢” 

No, l came to see you,” he replied, reproach. 

fully. 
! ‘You might have come to do both,” she re- 
| turned indifferently, joining the others. 

Raymond bit the finger of one of bie gloves and 
followed her—he had really come over to Hezle- 
wode with the intention of making mischief, and 
he waa wondering how he could most effectually 
seb about it. 

He was never good at conyersalion unless it 
was about cattle, horses or dogs, and now stood 
silent, big, and stupid, until Colonel Northbrook 
begsn to talk to him about the crops and the 
probable failure of the harvest. 

But a full half-hour had passed before he could 
fiad an opportunity for saying what be had come 
to ray, and they were all seated in basket-chnirs 
on the lawn, while Lilian poured out tea, and Rose 
helped herself and othera to cake and iruit, before 
Raymond eaid, quietly,— 

* 30.1 Lywncaster has gone away for 
good.” . 

“Indeed!” retorted Lilian, while her usually 
pale face slightly fushed. “I understood ihat 
Mr, Lancaster had gone to London for a week or 
two only |” 

* Perhaps you're right, If he had been going 
for good he would probably have said good. bye to 
me when I met him with Milly Dartweil the other 
night, unless it was that he was eo taken up with 
er that he forgot everything else.” 








{ 
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you'll all come over 


and Saturday, 
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Lilian made no reply, She would have dis- 
dained to ask a question that should seem to cast 
a doubt upon her lover; and she knew Bdgar 
Raymond too well to attach much importance to- 
any bit of scandal he might circulate. 

t Colonel Northbrook, ever anxions to find 
— flaw in the man whom his daughter loved, 
asked,— 

’ “When did you meet Lancaster with widow 
Dartwell’s lass ?” 

“ Tuesday night of last week,” was the answer.. 

“He was here that night!" interposed Philip. 
“You must have made a mistake, Raymond.” 

“Oh! I didn’t make avy mistake,” langhed 
the other; “for I epoke to him, and he answere? 
me; and Milly Dartwell was upelose to his side. 
F’raps he'd been saying good-bye to her.” 4 

“‘ What time was this?" asked the Colonel, 
coldly. t 

“ A quarter to eleven o’elock, I know, for 
looked at my watch when I'd’ them.” 

Lilian glanced at hér brother, and as their eyes- 
met her proud lip eufled with contempt for the 
man who had acted & — his neighbour. 

“T have not the t that he met this 






kind.” RR. 

Philip said thie fiteuch 9 tone that Raymond-- 
thick-skinned: as be @as—-feltthe sneer, and de- 
termined to Pay Sey or it. 

\ So finding that Lilian waa even more cold aud 
lent in her m&puer to bim than usual he 
ged the subject, and tuning to the Colonel 

said, carelessdy;~- 

“By the way, I'd almost forgotten to give 
my mother’s message. ‘She wante to know if 
us one afternoon this 
week and stay to dinner.” 

“ Thank you; but. we are engaged for to-morrow 
to-day is Thursday,” said 
Lilian, promptly,.*‘ Give my love to your mother, 
and tell her it is itapossible.” i 

“ Well, you can dome over one day next week i? 
you are engaged for this, can't you!” persisted 

mond, “T've ‘evér so many things 
should Jiketo show Mist’ Lapgley ; aud { bought 


& dancing bear the other day——he’s-such a comi- 
@al féllow 1” 5 


'*F suppose you and he sre very good friende, 
aren'} you "asked Lilian with such @ glance st 
her brother that he could scarcely repress his: 
laughter. 

* Yes, rather ; but Bill is such a treacherous 
fellow I’m obliged to keep him chained, and the 
dogs have a perfect hatred of him !” 

“On! I must tee him!” exclaimed Ree, 
clasping ber hands. “I was always fond of 
bears, When I was a little girl [ued to make 
wy nurse take me every day td the Zoo, and F 
always carried » bun each for the bears. I sup- 
pose you baven’t got a pole for Bill to climb up, 
have you, Mr. Raymond ¢” 4 

“T've got a pole but not a bear-pit, and I 
shouldn’t care to trust Bill without his chain. 
But you will come over and see him, won’b you, 
Colonel } ” ' 

“Oh! yes, we will come,” was the reply. 
“ Are we engaged for Tuesday next, Lilian?” 

"No, papa.” 

“ Then we'll come that day,” eaid the golonel. 

His daughter, however, made no remar! The 
story about Wilfred avd Milly Dartwell bad 
annoyed rather tha pained her, for «ie did not 
doubt her lover for an instant ; but the whole 
tone of the conversation, added to Rose Langiey's 
guebing manners and little epeny fr ea 
had helped to irritate her, and ehe ho in- 
clivation to visit Raymond Hall to, be either 
bored with the attentions of ite owner or talked 
to by his mother, who seemed to belieye that if 
Lilian would marry ber son she would produce 
complete transformation in him, . , Di 

That a decided change in him was desirable 


even his fond mother. was read BK pc and 
she. clung to the hope that ao ¥ yet 
work it. 


When the colonel bad seid be would come to 
the Hall on the following Tuesday Raymond 
took it for granted that the others would come 
likewise, and soon after this he went,away, 
“Who is Mr. Lancaster, of whom Mr, Raymond 
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waa speaking to day?” asked Rose of Philip the 
evening of the same day, 

“ He ia'a friend of ours.” 

po he engaged to be married to your sister?” 

es,” 

“And Mr. Raymozd wants to marry her, 
doesn't he ?” 

“ Yea,” ’ 

“Ah!” with a long-drawn sigh, ‘ How nice 
to be Lilian |” 

“How? Do you think ib would be nice to 
have a mountain of coarse selfishness like Ray- 
mond in Jove with you 1” 

“Oh no! but it must be nice to have Ita of 
pay wanting you to marry them, mustn’t ib, 
now ” 


“IT don't know. Shall I tell you of someone 
who, I think, wants to marry you?” and be 
clasped his arm round her waist. 

But she slipped from his embrace like an eel, 
for her quick ear had caught the sound of the 
slow, heavy tread of the colonel, and the next 
instant she was by his side, talking to him while 
she hung on his arm, and looked up iuto his 
face as though her every hope and thought in 
life was centred in him, 


me 


CHAPTER III. 


Tax visit to Raymond Hall has been paid, and 
Lilian breathed a sigh of intense thankfulness 
when they return to Hazelwode, and she finds a 
dettenawaiting her. 

She thrusts it inside the bosom of her dress, 
and as soon es ehe can do so ehe slips away to her 
own room to read the precious epiatle, 

What a day this has been to her! 

Dreaming of this letter, hoping for this letter, 
she has to listen to Edgar Raymond’s jokes, 
which were not always too refined, and to condole 
with his mother on many subjects, even though 
she could not consent to the all-powerful 
remedy. 

For Lilian there was vothing new at the 
Hall eave the dancing dear, which on this oc- 
casion refused to dance, but growled and tried 
to spring at his viriters instead, until the femi- 
oine t priye of the party became very genuinely 
af: aid of the vicious creature. 

Lilian bad seen the mansion and its contents 
many times, therefore she had very little interest 
in it; but the sight of the fine old Hall had o 
very marked effect upon Rose Langley. 

To be mistress of such a place as this was 
what she bad longed for and dreamed of, and 
though, when she looked at Edgar, she could not 
but feel that he was a eerious drawback to the 
proapect of enjoyment, still she felt that it 
might even be possible te put up with him as 
Aa husband, provided Raymond Hall was her 


me, 

That she could win him she had but very 
little doubt, even though he was so infatuated 
with Lilian ; and Miss Rose was now trying to 
make up that variable quantity she called her 
mind to decide that this should be her purpose. 

“{-shall marry Raymond or Colonel North- 
brook,” she mused, »s she arranged her yellow 
coors the next morning before the glass, “and 
f can’t make up my mind which I'll have, The 
eclonel is the handsomer of the two and the 
nicer by far; but then he is old, and I don’t 


believe he is half as rich av Mr, Raymond. I. 


wonder which Lilian would least approve of. I 
should like to mortify her if I could do so safely, 
She gives herself such grand airs, and takes such 
high moral ground on every conceivable subject, 
that she makes me feel small in spite of myself. 
by should like to take the conceit out of her a 


It was in this frame of mind that she went 
down to breakfast and found Lilian radiant, 
the colonel placidly amiable and self-contented, 
aud Philip with & frown on his face that looked 
like a thunder-cloud, 

Rose seemed to take no notice of what was 
going on, but chatted away like a magpie, ask- 
ing the most direct questions about places and 
persons, and” sometimes startling Lilian out of 


thé Intoxieating happiness that filled her heart, ~ 





“Theo Mr. Raymond is really the richest man 
about here?” she asked, aa she helped herself to 
a second egg. 

“Yes! I suppose he is!" replied her host. 

“ What is his income ?” 

“T never asked him myself; do you very much 
with to know?” with a smile. 

“Oh, nol. I was only wondering ; but what 
are we going todo to-day? I should like to go 
for a ride,” 

Very well, do so! Philip and Lilian will no 
doubt go with you !” 

“T am not going out this morning!” said 
Lilian, quietly. “I have many things to attend 
to ! ” 


Rose pouted. 

She loved to tyrannive and to make the con- 
venience of others yield to her own whims, and 
she now said in a coaxing, though half fretful 
tone, 

“Oh! you might go fora ride with me, Lily! 
T shan’t be here long {” 

"No! I cannot go this morning,” was the 
decided reply ; “but Philip will go with you, 
won't you?” to her brother. 

** OF course I will!” was the ready answer. 

Where shall we go, Rore ?” 

“I don’> know!” was the discontented 
response, 

“*T want Lily aud your father to go tool” 

And she looked appealingly to the colonel. 
She hal eucceeded in getting him to accept the 
invitation to Raymond Hall, averse as Lilian was 
to it, and she now thought to exercise her power 
again with the same result as before. 


“Yeu! Fil go with you if you wish?” said 


her host, reluctantly. 

He was not very fond of riding, and he had 
this morning received a batch of new magazines, 
which he was very anxious to dip into. 

But he could not resist the pleading, pretty 
face, and. he consoled himself with the thought 
that the msgazines would keep. 

“And, Lily!*now your father is coming 
you'll come too, won’b you?” avd Rose 
Langley so far forgot herself as to allow the 
triumph she felt to shine in her eyes. 

Lilian met the glance for as#econd, anil only 
dimly read its meaning, but she replied coldly, 
and not without some surprise, — 

“Not Mise Langley, [ have no inclination for 
riding this morning.” 

Rose bit her lip and wernt on with her break- 
fast; getting her own way with everybody was 
not such a very easy matter after all. 

As soon as breakfast was over the horses were 
ordered and the trio started—Roee looking very 
coquettith in her low-crowned hat, with a bright 
red wing in it, and her tightly-fitting habit. 

It was almost time for Juncheon when they 
returned, and found Lilian in the garder with 
Wilfred Lancaster walking by her side. 

There was no need to ack why she had 
declined to ride, nor why she looked so bright 
and happy ; and Rose wondered at the change 
she saw in her’ young hostess, and asked herself 
if being in love could make such a marvellous 
improvement in herself. 

But when she Jooked at Wilfred she felt that 
he was a man fitted to win a woman's heart, and 
she became silent and thovghiful. 

She had envied Lilian her proud, calm, and 
queevly beauty, and the quiet, self-contained 
dignity, that was so unlike her own effusive, 
restless self-consciousnese ; but now she felt that, 
above all, she envied her the mon whose love she 
had won. 

Wilfred himself took no more notice of Rose 
than common politeness necessitated. He waa 
glad to get back to Lilian to tell her of his hopes 
and fears, and to sun himeelf in the sunshine 
of ber smiles while she gave him her love and 
sympathy. 

But Rose could not be quiet for any length of 
time, and her incessant craving for admiration 
made her try to win more than a passing tribute 
from Wilfred, 

In this, however, she quite failed, for Wilfred 
was blind to her charms, She was a typo of 
woman that he did not like, aud that nothing 
could have induced him to admire, 

The young man stayed to luncheon, and 











loitered about for tha beat part of the afternoon 
—when he went away seeming to take all the 
sunshive of the day with him. 

Very slowly the rest of the honra @ragged 
along, for Colonel Northbrook and his son were 
to diue at the Rec:ory this evening—-the rector, 
being a backelor, had no ladies among his 
guerta, 

Lilian est placidly sewirg ; her heart was ful 
of happiness ; and she needed no external cir- 
cumstances to amuse or interest her. 

But Rose was excited and restleas, 

She could settle herself to nothing. 

For a few minutcs she would be at the piano, 
playing wildly and reckless'y ; then ehe threw 
herself upon a couch, tock up a novel, and tried 
to react. 

OF this also she soon grew tired; and finding 
that Lilian was too much abecrbed in her own 
thoughts and her own work to trouble herself at 
ail about her sauntered off to her room, 

“T can’t imagine what has come over me,” she 
exclaimed fretfully sa she stood by tha open 
window ond looked out upon the trees and fields 
on which'the grey shades of evening were falling. 

‘T feels though I had quicksilver in my veins; 
I must go out for a long waik. I suppose it’s of 
no use asking Lilian to go with me,” 

She was eilent for a few minutes, then she 
uttered a low mocking laugh ae she said, — 

“No, she is much two proper to go without a 


servant at our heels, ox her father or brother to, 


protect us, But I mean to have a run for ali 
that, 20 [ eball go atove.” 

Tu pursuance of this determination she put on 
a long, dark-coloured uleter, took the red wing 
oud of ber low-crowned riding hat, thus divesting 
herself of every bit of colour ; then she tied on a 
lace wil that, though it completely hid her fea- 
tures, did not cover her bright, golden hair. 

“ Now the colonel himself wouldn't recognize 
moe,” the thought, complacently, when ske had 
finished dressing ; ‘and J mean to go and havea 
leok at the house the Lancasters live in. I know 
where it is, but I never took am interest in it 
before to-day.” 

She knew the ways of Hazelwode by this time, 
and thue could let herself out by one of the 
windows on the ground-floor, and erossing a very 
narrow bit of shrubbery could make her way 
into a plantation, from whence she could get our 
inte the high road, 

She had no fear of being recognised, and 
even if she had met her host or his son she 
would not have cared, fur she could readily 
make some pretty excuse for her erratic conduct ; 


/ and they, she felt sure, would believe anything 


she told them. 

But she only met a few rustics, one of whom, 
who locked like a farmer, as he passed, said, —- 

“ Good night, Milly)” 

“ Good-night i” she responded, for she realized, 
intuitively, the mistake he had made, 

She had been told she was very ike Milly 
Dartwell, the belle of Witheram, and it was 
certain this man at least had mistaken her for 
that young person, 

Certain of having concealed her own identity 
Ross became a little reckless, and walked along 
jauntily, until she resched the village, when ashe 
stood before the window of the large shop in 
which crapery, grocery, cheese, butter, and 
various articles too numerous to mention were 
all exhibited for sale, 

“| thiok I'll buy something in case I find my- 
self in want of an excuse!” she thought. 

Then she went inte the shop, and seked for a 
yard of white tulle. 

The assistant at the drapery counter was 4 
stranger to the place, and as yet knew very few 
of his master’s customers. Bud he was very 
anxious to do es much business as possible, and 
he brought out laces and ribbons wherewith to 
tempt her while she sat liatening to the converea.- 
tion of a couple of women, who were hidden from 
her view by a pile of coloured flannels, and 
similar goods that stood in the middle of the 
shop, and divided the provision from the clothing 
department, 

“You take my word for it, Milly Dartwell 
won't come to no good; she’s got too many 
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strings te her bow, she have,” said the first 
woman, 

‘Lor’, now, T never heard ehe was keeping 
company with nobody!” reepooded her com- 
panion 

* No, I dare aay not; that would be straight 
en-ugh, but she goes to meet a msn in a veiver 
epat that patots pictur es. He don’t come honert 
like to her mother’s house, but meets her on 
the eands, and by the cliffs, and that’s not the 
only one 1” . 

‘Law! you don’t say eo!” 

‘‘ido say it, though. She's been trapesing 
abont with Mr, Lancasier, aud with Squire Ray 
mond, and two or three othera like ‘em, aud if 
she don't come to grief well my uame ain't 
Martha Jukes!” 

But Rose contd not «tay to hear any wore, 
and aa she walked out of the shop she beard one 
of the women exclaim in a tone of diemay,— 

“Law, Mra Jukes, there she ia |” 

“} seem to bear astrong resemb’ance fo a very 
disreputable young person }” thought Roee, as 
she waiked slong. “I wonder if she is really es 
bad as they make her oud to be?” 

A short walk bronght her outside 
Cuttage, ia which the Lancasters lived. 

Night had set in by this time, and the lam; 
in the email drawing room had been lighted, 
though the blind had been only periaily drawn, 
and standing outeide the low garden wall she 
could eee the occupsats of the room distinctly. 

Mrs. Lancaster sat facing the windsw while 
her son was opposite her, his handsome profile 
reflected upon the blind. 

Toe mother still retained much of her youth- 
ful beauty ; but che was proud-looking, and even 
stern, and she seemed to be talking very earnestly 
a9 she took some papers out of a smal! bex that 
stood on the table, and opening them, handed 
them to her son, 

“I wish I knew what they are talking about,” 
thought Rose, “1 could almost believe that she 
is telling him something about his family that he 
never kuew before. She looks like a woman who 
had once ocoupied a good position in the world, 
aud he ia certainly the handsomest man I ever 
saw,” 

Thus she mused while the conversation of 
which she couid not hear a word was being carried 
on between mother and son 

“Lam glad I did not know thia before,” he 
eaid, as he refolded the papers aod handed them 
back to his mother, “If [had thought there was 
any possibility of my getting anything that was 
uot woo by my own exertions I fear | should not 

ave worked as I have done, but in seeking for 
the shadow should have Jost thesubstance ; and, 
after all, itis but a chance.” 

“Merely @ chamce!” acquiesced his mother, 
“and I believe that what hes happene’ hag al) 
been for the best. Your father’s uncle may not 
have been as rich as was reported, or he may have 
given his money away or left it to strangers. The 
chances were. eormall that I thought it best to 
igvore them altogether. if I tried to dixcover 
your father’s relatives I should nov have been able 
to educate you, and my reason for coming to live 
in this place was that you might be able to attend 
Benthom’s grammar school, which I had heard 
wae one of the most famous in England. My 
means were so narrow that I could nod spare any 
money for inquiries.” 

“ZL can quite understand that,” he replied, 
with a smile; “ but if ever 1 have any money to 
spend I will try to hunt up some of my father’s 
relations ; and now I thiuk I'li take a atroil and 
emoke a cigar, I feel restless after what you 
have told me.” 

“Yea, I feared it would have that effect, and 
ib wae my principal reason for nob speaking on 
the subject until your examinations were over.” 

“ l culy want to familiarise my mind with the 
idea ; 1 shan't be long.” 

And eo saying he kissed his mother on the 
forehead, and afew minutes afverwards he walked 
aut of the house. 

fia did nob see the shrivking figure by the wall, 
but made direct for the’shore, Ruse silently fol- 

owing him, 

They had proceeded in this manner a ehort 
distance, the girl well in the rear, and they were 
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| cliffs that at thie part were covered with stunted 
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deecepding a seep prthway leading to tbe sands, 
when Rose thought the heard a singular sound 
that the boom of the breaking waves on the 
ebingle could not drown. 

Ih wax the clank of a chain, 

The sound seemed to come from one side of the 


trees and low underwood, and sloped down to the 
steep, rugged path that led tothe beach. 

Rove stood stil! and listened. 

The sound was repeated ; it seemed to be com- 
ing near, and now she could see, scarcely thirty 
yards off, two small fiery eyes. 

In an instant the horrible truth flashed upon 
her mind, and with a wild shriek,—- 

“The bear! the bear!” she turned and fled, 


CHAPTER IV. 


TERROR lent switness to Rose Langley’s feet, | 
and in an incredibly short space of time she 
reached Huzelwode, entered by the glass door 
which she had left open—though she took 
good care to close it now—and etole quickly, 
though soiselesaly, up te her own room, 

Everything was as she had left it; no one had 
beep ia the room since she went out of it; and 
new rapidly bat methodically she divested herself 
of her ulster, folded itup, and replaced it in the 
trunk where until this night it bad lain einee she 
eame from London, 

Her next step was to replace the scarlet wing 
in her riding-hat, to put away ber gloves and 
veil, aud then she stood before the looking- 
| Glass pale sud panting, her heart beating wildly, 
jand all the doll-like prettinees gone from her 
face. 

“How white Tam!” she thought, “and how 
my heart bears! What av awful thing it must 
be to live in countries where wild animals wander 
about at wights! I wonder if that dreadful bear 
hae done any mischief to anybody? I ought to 
give au alarm, | know; but if { do I shall betray 
myself, and everybody wil! be wondering why I 
was in sucha place alone and at such atime! 
Besides, somebody else is sure to meet the 
creature! Perhapsib ie caught by this time. 
Mr. Lankester, [ know, moust have heard my 
shriek |! No, I will be silent; unless [ am obliged 
to speak I will say nothing !”’ 

Having come to this decision she threw herself 
on a couch at the foot of the bed, and, fearing to 
trust herself in the company of others lest she 
should betray her agitation, she closed her eyes 
as though she were asleep. 

She ba: not taken this precaution a minute too 
soon, for almost immediately afterwards Lilian 
Northbrook tapped at the door and came into the 
roomw 

‘Ob, here you are!” she said, as Rose opened 
her eyes, “I was wondering what had become 
of you. Aren’t you well?” 

“No; my head aches,” was the reply, 

"Cau T get you anything to relieve it ?” 

“No, thank you. I daresay I shall. be better 
in the morning ; and [ thick I'll go to bed.” 

* Paps and Philip have just returned from the 
Rectory,” said Lilian ; ‘but I suppose you won'd 
care to see them to-night } ” 

“ No, I'll go to bed, if you willexcuse me I 
have no doubt J shall be all right to-morrow |” 

Then Lilian went away, aud Rore was leit 
alone, 

As she had predicted, she was quite well in 
the morning, though she was rather iacliaed to 
be nervous, and started, and turned pale at the 
sudden opening of a door, or at any sound that 
for the moment seemed unfamiliar. 

But nothing wnusual occurred ; though she 
observed that Philip Northbrook more thaa once 
looked at his sister mournfully when he thought 
he was not observed. Later in the morning 
Wilfred Lancaster called, 

“Tam going away forafew days,” he said, 
with an effort to speak carelessly. 

“ Going to London again?” asked the colonel, 
struck by the young man’s manuer, 

‘No. I am going into Lancashire, in the 
firat place,” was the evasive answer. 


— 





that he was going to seek out some of his father’s 
relations, 

She pressed bis hand. She had abrolute and 
unquestioning faith in him, and she believed that 
whatever he did woe intended for her benefit as 
well as for his own. 

The day after this Mr. Raymond came over to 
see them, 

There was so much lurking malice in his face 
that Rose asked curiously,— 

“How is your bear behaving himeelf, Mr. 
Raymond?” ‘4 

“Oh! I've got rid of him!” was the briefest 
reply. 

“Gotrid of him! Did you sell him?” 

‘¢{ didn’t make much by the transection,” he 
laughed, awkwardly, evading a direct. reply to 
her question, “ but he was too kindly treated in 
my place ; he was getting saney aud vicious, and- 
I was afraid some accident might happen, so I 
god rid of him.” : 

“TI think it is a horrid thing to have wild, 
vicious animals for pets!” said Rose, with a 
shiver. “I have heard of people keeping young 
lions and tigers just as we have eats and dogs, 
but something dreadful has always happened im 
consequence |” 

“That is because you always hear the dreadful 
stories,” returned the young squire, disparagingly 
“the cases in which the creatures don’t break 
loose or misbehave themselves are never re- 

rted.”” 

“ Tbat may be true! interposed the colonel, 
“ but I confess I should not like to meet your 
pet bear unchained unless [ bad my rifle in my 
hand.” 

“No; probably uot!” eaid the young man, 
drily. 

Then, turning to Lilian, he remarked,— 

“T suppose you have heard adeut Milly Dart- 
well?” 

“No; what should I hear about her?” was 
the haughty reply. 

Edgar Raymond shrugged his shoulders as he 
responded,— , 

“T thought you might have heard that ehe ie 
missing, and it is suppored that she has met with 
foul play.” : 

“What do you mean? Do you imply that 
she has been murdered’?’’ asked Philip, ex- 
citedly, 

“That is the supposition; but you'll hear alt 
about it in the village. I can’t give you any 
details,” 

He said this with euch a significant glance at 
Lilian that she rose from her seat and walked 
out of the room. 

She disliked Raymond personally, and his 
gossip and evi! speaking were intolerable to her. 
Not for a moment did she doubt that he would 
be spiteful enough to suggest that Wilfred was 
in some way connected with Milly Dartwell’s. 
disappearance, but that there was not « particle of 
evidence to inculpate him she was quite cop- 
viuced, : 

She did not return to the drawing-room until 
she eaw her father and Raymond Jeave the house 
and walk in the direction of the village. 

Her brother was speaking as she entered, 
and he was not, for the moment, aware of her 
prerence. : 

“1 don’t know what to do,” he was saying, 
“for I saw something the night before last 
that will help to make things look black for 
Lancaster,” 

“What was it?” asked Rose. 

“Well, 1 know I can trust you,” he replied, 
“aod you shall decide whether I ought to speak 
or nob. 

“When father and I left the Rectory Dr. 
Prout was with us, and he and the governor 
stood talking together till I grew impatient, and 
walked on to Rock Cottage, thinking I'd have a 
smoke with Lancaster, 

"Just as I gut near his house, however, I saw 
him come out, with a cigar in his mouth, and 
walk towards the part of the shore where the 
marks of a struggle have since been found. 

“1 was on the point of joioing him, when I 
caw Milly Dartwell between him avd me, evi- 





Then, as he was takiog leave, he told Lilian 


dently bent on following him, Iv looked so like an. 
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pntiy tment that I stood still, not knowing what 
to do, 

“Then I turned back, and joined my father, 
who was just leaving the doctor, Now, what am 
Ito do?” 

“Tell the truth, and keep back nothing |” ssid 
his sister, coming forward. “ Wilfred will be 
able to explain everything when he hears of what 
he is accused ; and surely you, Philip, do not 
doubt him ?” 

“No, of course I don’t ; still Ido wish T hadn’t 
seen Milly following him; and now it’s un- 
fortunare again that he has gone away in a hurry 
—juet, too, when his being on the +pot might 
stop malicious tongues from wagging. There’s 
the governor half believes the story againet him 
already |” 

“ Paps always was prejudiced against Wilfred,” 
said Lilian, scornfully ; “but if he thinks that 
anything he can say or do will make me change 
he is mistaken |” ; 

Rose sat silent. 

She fela a guilty consciousness thai this was 
the time for her to speak, and to avow that it 
was she, and not Milly Dartwell, who was wait- 
ing outside Rock Cottage, and had followed 
Wilfred. 

Bit to do so under present circumstances 
was more than difficult—it was well-nigh im- 
possible ! 

How could she account for the mad freak that 
had made her partially disguise bereelf, and go 
roaming about alone ? 

It is true she might have pleaded that she 
was not dieguieed any more than she would 

- have been in walking throvgh the streets of 
London, and she could likewise have urged 
that her wearing this style of dress at the 
moment was purely accidental; still the fact 
remained that she had been accosted as Milly 
Dartwell, and that she had earried on the 


pee 

“They can’t hang bim unless the girl's body 
is found,” she reasoned; “and if it.is found, 
and the bear killed her, then the manner of her 
death will be clear enough, for the brute can’t 
have eaten the whole of her!” 

Then she shuddered as she remembered how 
very near she had herself been to making a supper 
for Bruin; and she resolved that vever again 
would she go wandering about alone, unless she 
bad much better reasons for doing eo than she 
had on the reeent occasion. 

It wae strange, she thought, that she had 
heard nothing about the bear being at large, and 
that Mr. Raymond should spesk so vaguely 
of having gee rid of it. Surely he dared pot 
do this if the animal were nvt dead or in safe 
custody 9 

Still, she argued, there was po reason why she 
should implicate herself in this very unpleasant 
business ; and so che sat silent, trying to look 
sympathetic, and wonderiog whether or not she 
bad better remain where she was or return to 
London. , 

Just before dinver-time Colonel Northbrook 
came home, looking pale and etern, He had 
evidently heard a very dark story, aod he had 
taken the worst ble view of the matter, 

He ate his ner in silence, but when the 
meal was over he requested his daughter to come 
with him to his study, 

Lilian obeyed, nerving herself, meanwhile, to 
meet the impending blow, 

it came with more crushing weight than she 
anticipated. ‘ ‘ 

“Sit down, my dear,” said her father, hand- 
ing her toachair. “I don’t mean to make any 
comment upon what has happened, but merely to 
tell you what I have learnt, 

She bent her head. . 

Reproaches and commands she could have 
resieted, but this painful calmness, this proposed 
statement of facts struck a cold chill to her 
heart, 

“It seems to have been known to several 
persons thut Milicent Dartwell was in the habid 
of meeting some man near Bryant's Gap, which, 
as you know, leads to the shore, There sre 

al stories afloat as to who this man really 
was-—some describing him as being a stranger 
im the neighbourhood, and wearing a velvet bat 





but one or two are most poritive that this 
clandestine lover was Wilfred Lancaster.” 

Lilian lifted her hand as though she would 
speak,’ but her father said, firmly,— 

“ Hear me to the end }” 

She bent her head ; to listen in silence seemed 
like treachery to ber absent lover. 

“One thing is proved beyond doubt,” con- 
tinued the colonel ; ‘‘ Lancaster did meet her at 
this place more than once. Raymond met them 
on one occasion, and spoke to them, and there is 
ample proof that both he and she were in 
Bryant's Gep the night before that.” 

“And if they were what does that prove?” 
asked the girl, with flaching eyes. 

“I am afraid that it will go a long way 
towards proving that he murdered her, dragged 
her body down to the water's edge when the tide 
was going out, and left it to be carried away by 
the waves,” 

* But what proof is there of this? Did any- 
body see it done?” 

“Certainly not; who could stand by and 
witness such a crime? A handkerchief with 
Lavcaster’s name upon it was found half-way 
down the gap, where there had evidently been 
a terrible struggle, aud there were likewise 
marks of blood, while, but a short distance 
off, were certain things which the girl was 
known to have had in ber possession that same 
evening. Add to this that che has been missing 
from her howe ever since, and the chain of 
evidence is fatally complete.” 

“ Fatally indeed 1” moaned Lilian, “and yet 
I believe in Wilfred’s innocence as implicitly as I 
believe in my own.” 

“Your faith is not shared by many,” said 
Colonel Northbrook ; “and I have had to take 
part in the unpleasaut duty of signivg a warrant 
for his arrest.” 

Bat Lilian heard no more, 

Feeling and consciousnees mercifully deserted 
her, and she fell senseless at her father’s feet, 





CHAPTER VY. 


Mn. Horace Brown sat ia his favourite room 
in his detached villa at Richmond. 

The open glae-dours led out vpon a lawn 
ornamented on each side by high banks of 
flowers, hollyhocks, sweet peas, poppies, and 
roses, all growing tide by side in the wildest 
beauty ; while at the further end of the lewn 
fruin trees bad been trained to act as a low 
screen between thig and the kitchen garden 
bey ond. 

A very comfortable ooking man was Mr, 
Horace Brown—a man of some seventy years 
of age—-with long white hair and a shrewd, 
florid countenance that was not uvkindly in its 
expression, 

He was a retired solicitor, enjoying the fruits 
of a fairly honourable career. 

There was nothing interesting in the morning 
paper, and he was just laying it down whens 
servant entered with a card upon which was the 
name, — 

**Mr, Wilfred Lancaster.” 

A nod, which the woman understocd, and a 
minute later our hero came into the room. 

Mr. Brown received him politely, and re- 
quested him to be seated, 

“JT must apologize for intruding upon you,” 
said the young man, “but I believe you and 
your father acted as solicitors for my family for 
@ great number of years.” 

“Your pame is Lancaster,’ remarked the 
elder man, reterring to the card. ‘‘The name is 
not ap uncommon one.” 

TY am the sole surviving representative of the 
Lancasters, wh» formerly possessed. Holcombe-by- 
Leigh,” said Wilfred. 

The lawyer shook his head as he rep lied,— 

“Pardon me, that statewent is nob correct, 
for I at the present moment kvow another 
member of that family.” 

“ At any rate, 1 am the repreeentative of the 
elder branch,” said ovr hero, proudly, “and I 
am only too glad to hear from you that I have 





some relatives living. It was to ask if you 


could give me any ivformation about wy great 
wucle, Merton Lancaster, that [came here this 
morning.” 

" He is dead !” 

“Be L suppose. He went out to India when 
my father was very little more than a child, 
aud febuleus reports came of his wealth and 
bis influence at the court of the Kegum of——. 
There was some foundation for them, [I pre- 
sume?” 

“ Yes, I euppose there was,” replied the 'awyer, 
cautiously; “but when the Begum died te 
married an English lady, and left a sev.” 

“Then that is the other member of the fami'y 
of whom you spoke, Will you give me his 
address ?” 

“No, I cannot do that without his permir-. 
sion,” was the slowly uttered rerponse. ‘I evp- 
pose you thought a fortune was waiting for yout 
acceptance, Mr, Lancaster / " 

“{ hoped something of the kind might be the 
caee,” with a smile; “for I knew nothing of my 
great uncle's marriage, But apwt from avy 
thought of pecuniary advantage 1 should like t 
know my cousin, 4 Ke married t” 

“Not to my knowledge,” was the anewer 
“ Are you married?” 

“Not yet, bub I hope soon to be,” 


“Ab! If it is nota secret, may I ask to 
whom ?’ 

“The only daughter of Colonel Northbrook, 
of Heselwode.” 


“Abl yes; I know the name. And with 
regard to your position, Mr. Lancaster; do you 
wieh to volunteer any iuformation on the subject 
that you would like conveyed to your covein? 
I warn that he ie gq very peculiar man, rod 
#s likety as nob will refuse to acknowlkdge 
you!” 

“TI don’t want his acknowledgment,” replied 
Witfred proudly. “If my great grandfather had 
left one inch of entailed Jand bebind him it must, 
have come te me. My cousin may tea rich wan, 
but Iam the head of the family.” 

He rove to his feet as he spoke, 

The pride of birth is often more sat’sfactory 
to a man than the price of wealth; for it is 
what no power can give him, and of which uone 
may rob him, 

The Jawyer lonked strangely at him, and asked 
him many questions about his mother, and 
where he had speut the early years of his life, 
and why he bad not songht his relatives before— 
all of which he answered frankly, admitting that 
his mother bad only told him, a few cays 
previously, that there might be a possibility 
of recovering some of hie father’s family 
property, 

They were still talking when an imperious 
knock at the front door rang through the house, 
and a few seconde later the woman servant came 
hurriedly intothe roora with a startled expression 
of countenance, and, addressing her master, 
eaid,-— 

“Please, sir, there’s a policeman wants Mr. 
Lancaster; he says he saw him come into the 
house |” 

There was no time to bid her admit the 
constable, for a couple of men had followed on 
her heels, and now came into the room, 

“Wilfred Lapraster,” said one of them; ‘‘I 
arreat you for the murder of Millicent Dartwell 
at Witheram, Please remember that whateve: 
you say will be taken down, and may be ueed ae 
evidence against you.” 

“ Murder!” exclaimed the young mon, feeling 
as though he were under the influence of a 
nightmare. “I have not seen Milly Dart weil for 
more than a fortnight, and I koow nothing 
of the girl ; the avousstion is preposterous.” 

“ There is my warrant, sir, and I should like to 
spare you as much annoyance aa possible, if you 
will give your word that you will go quictly with 
us,’ 


“ Of course I will,” was the reply, while his 
pale face flushed. “I would never have left home 
if Thad known I was suspected of such a crime. 
I am ready.” ‘ 

Then turning to the lawyer he said,— 

“Tam sorry to bave brought this annoyance 





upon you, cir; but when I came here I wen as 
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ignoraut of such a charge being, made againsh me 
as you were yourself,” 

* Yes, I believe it, I quite believe it,” was the 
anewer; “it's a most extraordinary affair, I 
hope you'll get through it all right. Good- 
morniug ; good-morning.” 

And it was quite evident that he was glad 
when the officers of justice with their prieozer 
were wel! outof the house. 

What a horrible journey that was to Wilfred 
Lancaster! He passed hours of mental agony 
never to be forgotten, and all the time he had 
the cousciousness that everybody who looked at 
him ent his companions kgew that he was their 
prisoner. 

If he could have fainted he would have been 
thankful, but so far was he from this tnat bis 
revaes wee most keenly alive to every word or 
glance of the most casual pavser-by, 

But the journey came to an end at last, and 
ha was conveyed to the small police-station at 
Witheram. 

it was late in ‘he evening when he arrived, 
and the constable's wife made him up a com- 
fortaile bed, upon which, despite hie agony of 
mind, he slept soundly. 

Indeed, he felt ihat the worst of this matter 
must now be over, for no chain of circumstantial 
evidences (hat had ever been forged could convict 
him of sach an awful crime. 

The next morning he was brought up before 
the magistrates to be examined, and to hear the 
details of the charge againat him. 

Firat of all came Mrs, Dartoweil, who said 
that her daughter had gone ont directly after 
tea on the day in question, and had never re- 
turned. 

She wore a brown ulster, a low crowned felt 
hat, and a short veil. The witness was porl- 
tive about her daughter's dress, because she 
expostulated with her for wearing her new ulster 
#0 often, 


On being cross-examined she admitted that | 


ner daughter had mapy admirers, and that she 
believed the prisoner was one of them, though 
she had never seen them together. She ad- 
mitted also that she had been told that her 
daughter was in the habit of meeting some 
atrange gentleman in Bryant's Gap, but she did 
not believe it, 

Gcher witnesses were called who had seen 
Milly Dartwe!l meet.a gentleman in Bryant's 
Gap, but they would not swear ib war the 
prisoner 

One witness was the young shopman who had 
sold the tulle and lace and ribbon that was 
found torn and bloodstained in the Gap. He 
described his customer and identified the articles; 
and the two women who were in the ehép ad 
the same time swore prsitively to the identity 
of the young persor im question with the mise- 
ing girl. 

Next came Philip Northbrook. 

He was an unwilling witness, and he taade no 
mora of bie evidence than he could help; but 
ib was elicited that he saw Lancaster go in the 
direction of Bryant's Gap on the night in ques 
tion, and that he watched a girl follow him, 
who, he had no doubt at the time, was Milly 
Dartweil 

Then followed the evidence of a coastguards- 
ma", 

He deposed that aboub twelve o'clock at night 
he had heard the sound of a gun, but as he did 
not aee the fissh he could not positively deter- 
mine the spot from whence it came. 

At about five ia the morning, on looking down 
Bryaut’s Gap, his attention was attracted to 
somé feminine finery, such as laces and ribbons, 
that were ecattered on the ground, 

On going to examine them he found they were 
tora and blood-stained, 
upon a pool of 


upon ib 


He also found marks of a struggle, while some | douotful, and I shall always be pointed at as the 


heavy body seemed to have been dragged down 
to the water's edge. 


The tide was going out at: twelve o'clock, and 


auything thrown off the low rocks into the water | my son $” gaid hia mother, gentiy, ‘* but. try to 
at the time would be pretty sure to be carried | believe that whatever happens to you is for the 


out to sea, 


} ‘and if it was not Milly, and she wasn’t killed; 


This was substantially the case for the prose- 
cution, and the local solicitor, who bad hastily 
been engaged by Mrs. Lancaster to defend her 
son, very forcibly declared that the whole charge 
rested upon nothing more substantial than the 
vaguest suepicion, 

The only evidence agninst his client, he con- 
tested, was the pockeb-handkerchief he had lost, 
and surely a man wae not to be cunvicted of 
murder on such a flimsy pretext ! 

Jb was said that the accused had run away to 
evade detection, but this could be proved to be 
falee, He had left his house on business, and 
would have returned to it this very day if he had 
been left at liberty. 

He stigmatised the accusation as the moat 
flimsily supported one that had ever been made 
against a man, and he asked that the prisoner 
should be at once discharged. 

But his eloquence was of no avail. 

The prisoner was remanded for a week, bai! 
being refused. 

“J don’t believe Milly is dead!” exclaimed 
Lilian, when she heard from Philip what had 
passed at the examination, 

“Neither do I,” joined in Rose, eagerly, “I 
shouldn't be surprised if Milly was never near 
Bryaut'’s Gap that night.” : 

“But I saw her gol” expostulated Philip. 

“Did you see her face?” 

“No, but I could not be mistaken in her ; 
nobody about here dresves as she does,” 

“That is abaurd! I can dress up in half-a 
dozen different ways. The idea of saying you 
recognized a woman when you didn’t see her 
face |” r 

“T saw a woman, at any rate,’’ returned Philip, 


she'll be sure toturn up. No woman with any 
consclence would hesitate a moment when the 
life of an innocent man is at stake.” 

Rose wa3 silenced, 

To speak now was a much more difficult matter 
than it would have been several days ago when 
the accusation againss Wilfred Lancaster was 
first made, and she felt that the time had gono 
by when she could attribute her conduct to a 
girlish frolic, 

So she remained silent, and another week 
went by. 

A week of agony, of alternate hope and fear; 
but in this interval nothing more definite had 
been discovered, and when questioned and cross- 
questioned by the barrister who had been en- 
gaged for the defence many.of the witnesses 
wavered, and ab length admitted that as they had 
not seen Milly’s face on the night in question 
they might be mistaken, though they felt quite 
sure as to her identity. 

But the unfortunate girl’s body bad pot beea 
found, aud without stronger .evidence it wast 
urged that the accused ought no longer to be 
kept in custody, *, 

The benc! was obstinate, however, and Wilfred 
Lancaster was again remanded for a week, 

‘* T don’t feel as though I cared what happens 
to me,” the young man said, despondingly, as 
Lilian and his mother tried to console him after 
this second remand, “I was so full of hope for 
the future before this blow. came | and now I 
shall be a tainted man for the restof my life, be 
ita long or short one. You had best say good- 
bye to me, Lilian, and (ry to forget me!” 

*'T sball never forget you, Wilfred, aud I will 
never give you up as longas I live!” replied the 
girl, fervently. “If either of us fail in the 
promise we made to each other it will be you, 


yas 





| “Your devotion is 
Lower down he came | , € 
blood, and near it the hand. | I have no fear for my lifein thie matter, but my 
kerchiaf produced, with the prisoner’s name | prospects are permanently blighted! My obtaia- 


I eholl never change |” 

He preased her white hand to his lips. Then 
he said— 

pure and unselfish, my 
Carling, but I ought not to take advantage of it ! 


} ing au. appointment in India is now more than 
R ppo 


| man against. whom a charge of murder was 
made |” 


“ Don't take such a gloomy view of the future, 








always fousd that the darkest cloud had a silver 
lining ! ; 

He smiled sadly. He bad no desire to add to 
their depression by speaking of his own forebo- 
dings, but he, for his own part, felt like a man 
atricken with some fatal malady, from which re- 
covery was impossible. 

Soon after this left him, and then, woman 
like, they tried to soothe and cheer each other, 
though both of them realized with bitter cer- 
tainty that, whatever else happened, social rain 
was inevitable. 

When Lilian reached her home she.found her 
father looking very stern and angry. 

“T hoped you would have had the good taste 
to remain at home, and not have publicly identi- 
fied yourself with a man to whom such « serious 
crime is imputed,” he said severely; ‘ but since 
you have shown eo little consideration for your- 
self and for me, I must insist that you will hold 
no further communication with him 1” 

* Don't lay such a command .upon me, papa,” 


the replied, quietly, “ because I shall not obe 
it. So long as I live I shall be true to Wi 
and whenever he asks me to marry him I will do 
sol If, after saying this, you wish me to leave 
your houre, [ will do so!” 

“And where will you go!” he demanded, 
frightened by her dreary calmness. 

“To his mother,” was the reply. “She will 
receive me as a daughter. 

Colonel Northbrook bit bis lip savegely. He 
kaew his daughter well enough to be sure that 
she would keep her word ; and, besides wishing 
to avoid a ecandal, he had another reason for de- 
siring that she should not leave his house at the 
present time. ; 

Rose Langley had promised to marry him, but 
had begged that the engagement should remain 
secret for the present, and, under the circum- 
stances, if Lilian left the house, Rose also must 
go 


So, now he aasid, angrily,— 

‘'T should think Mrs. Lancaster has burden 
enough on her without having to take care of 
you, and for decency’s sake it is well that: you 
should remain at home for the ot.” 

Then he left her, and she, almost heart-broken, 
went to her own room, 

She threw herself on her knees beside the bed, 
ead prayed long and earnestly for the welfare of 
the man she loved —prayed as she had never prayed 
before ; and as she rose to her feet a verse of 
a hs pa that she had often sung came to her 
mind. 


? 


* 0, Lord | how happy should we be 
If wo could cast our care on Thee, 
If we from self could rest ; 
And feel in heart that One above 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best!” 


For the best, yes, that was what his mother 
‘said ; ‘it might be for the bes*.” Why could 
she not have faith why was her heart so full of 
doubt? She would believe, come what would, 
she was resolved, she would believe that ail was 
for the best, 

The very struggle that this state of feeling 
necessitated gave ber a certaia amount of strength; 
and instead of shutting herself up in her own 
room lie bathed her face, changed ber dress, and 
went down to dinner as usual; but there wasa 
calra and lofty expression on her countenance 
that was unusual to it. It was nob the dejection 
of grief, nor the eagerness of hope, but a certain 
noble coatentment that lifted her above the cark- 
ing cares and petty aime of ordinary life. 

Her companions looked at her with surprise, 
and one of them with envy. 

“She could never look like that if she knew 
what it was to be so mean and fo feel such self. 
contempt as I feel,” thought Rose Langley, 
bitterly, “If I bad only posseseed the moral 
— to speak at the right time no one would 
have blamed me; but now ib is too late—too 
late ! f 


Over and over gain, through the sleepless 
night that followed, the wretched girl repeated) 
those words—' Too late |” 

And the woman upon whose head all the grief - 





best! Ibis a hard lesson to learn, bu§ I have 


and misery seemed to rest slept sweetly and peace~ 
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fully, waking once or twice to repeat, as though 
it were @ promise of happiness,— 
** And feel at heart that One above, 
In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
is working for Re best.’ 





CHAPTER YI. 


Tue next morning, afier attending to her 
household duties, Lilian walked over to Rock 
Cottage to see Mrs, Lancaster, 

She found the widow calm, and even cheerful. 
She was quite sure that all would come right, that 
everything would turn out for the best ; and even 
as she spoke a fly drove up to the garden-gate, 
and @ man not much past the prime of life alighted 
from it. 

His face was pale and sunken, his shoulders 
Were narrow, bis tall form stooped, and he had 
about him the air of a covfirmed invalid—the 
expression of one who is out-of-sortd with the 
world, and who regards even the brightest picture 
with a jaundiced eye. 

He leaned on the arm of a servant ai he came 
up the pathway to the door ; and when the maid 
opened it, and, in anawer to his inquiry, said her 
mistress was at home and asked his name, he 
gave her a card upon which was engraved 
* Wilfred Merton Lancaster.” 

A few minutes later he was seated in the 
presence of the two ladies. 

“T saw a report of this unhappy business in 
the newspapers,” he was saying, gravely ; ‘‘aud 
I likewise received letter from my former 


solicitor, Mr. Brown, deecribing your son’s visit |” 


to him, and the uvpleasant way io which it 
was interrupted, I suppose you can prove that 
str gag is really what he stated himself to 


“Oh, yea! I have all the papere necessary,” 
was the reply, 

‘And why did you bury yourself and your 
child in this obseure corner of the world, madam ¢ 
D> you know that you and your son were both 
supposed to be dead ?” ‘ 

‘Nol Idid nob know that there was any- 
body living who would ask the question whether 
we were alive. or dead,” said Mre. Lancaster, 
slightly annoyed at..the tone of her questioner ; 
“but the reason why I came here to reside ie 
plain enough. I had very little more than a 
hundred a-year to live upon, and my boy bad 
to be educated. Bentham Grammar Schoo! is 
famous, and the fees are emall. It was the 
best thing to be obtained with my narrow 
means, and Wilfred has more than fulfilled my 
hopes, aud justified the sacrifices I have made 
for bim,” 

“Humph! And about this other business, I 
suppose you hadn't money to obtain good legal 
assistance for bim,” 

“T don’t think money would have helped 
Wilfred,” interposed Lilian. ‘ My father is very 
much prejudiced against him ; and Mr. Raymond, 
who is likewise a magistrate, is most bitter in 
his animosity, From what my brother told me 
this morning 1 believe the case would have 
been diemissed yesterday if it had not been for 


“Humph! They've some reason for their 
animosity, I suppose ?” 

* They think they have |” was the reply, while 
her face fluahed painfully. 

“Fumph! We muet see what we. can do 
between ue to outflank the enemy. By-the-way, 
madam,,I am afraid I shall bave to hand over a 
emall estate which I have had for some years to 
your son, I can't say that I siusll do it with 
pleasure, because it wouldn’s be true if I did; 
but it would have,been your husband's property if 
he had been alive, so of course it, must go to his 
son.” ' b tons 

Oh, this is. good news, indeed | The property 
did not belong to your father, did it }” 

“No, it should bave come to my grandfather 
-—your boy's great grandfather, Believing myself 
the sole representative of the family 1 expended 
& great deal of money in making out my claim 
to. it; and this is what I get. for my pains, 
after all, J must hand it over to my. cousin’s 
gon.” pal cat 


‘ 





* At least you do it voluntarily,” said Mrs, 
Lancaster, emiling ; ‘if you bad not told me 
we should have known nothing about the 
matter.” 

“You don’t suppose I'd keep what doesn’t 
belong to me, do yout.” asked the visitor in an 
angry tone, 

“] am eure you wouldn’t.” 

“ Still it’s a nuisance for all that. However, 
the next step is to help your son out of his 
present scrape. Do you believe the girl really 
was murdered ?” 

“T do not!” said Lilian ; ‘I believe she has 
eloped with somebody.” 

"Or been taken away agaiast her will,’ sug- 
gested Mrs. Lancaster, 

And then she repeated what Wilfred had told 
her about Milly claiming his protection the 
night before he went to London for his exami- 
nation. 

“Humph! That throws a new light on the 
matter. I'll have a detective down; and now 
I must look for quarters, I euppose there is an 
inn fn the village #” 

“ Yea, a very good one,” 

Then he went away, leaviog the two Indies to 
talk together over the good fortune of which he 
had told them. 

That was a busy week for Mr. Lancaster—he 
had so much to do, and so many people to see 
that he quite forgot his ailments, and for the 
time, ab least, ceased to be an invalid, 

Bat with all his fussiness he really did very 
little towards bringing about the dénouenent 
that actually occurred. 

Ae no further evidence against our hero had 
been discovered even his enemies could not detain 
bim in prison any longer ; but just as the pro- 
ceedings commenced a woman came into the room 
in an excited manner, pushed her way up to the 
table at which the magistrates sat, and throwing 
back her veil, exclaimed,— 

* I’m not dead ; I’ve never been injured. I went 
away of my own free will, and I’m married ; I’m 
pot Milly Dartwell any longer, but I’m not 
dead |” 

Then, overcome with excitement, she became 
giddy, wad would have fallen, if a gentlemanly 
looking man, who had closely followed her, had 
not caught her in his arnis, 

She was provided with a seat, and then the 
atravger who had come with her, addressing the 
chairman, said,-— 

“This lady is my wife. I took her away in my 
boat from Bryant’s Gap on the evening of the 
day when she was believed to have been lost, I 
placed her in charge of some friends of mine, and 
we were married the next morniog. We have 
been on the Continent since, and it was only yes- 
terday that we heard of the charge of murder 
against this gentleman. We immediately cet off 
to remove the suspicion of such a crime from him 
without an hour's delay.” 

If anyone had been looking at Edgar Raymond 
they would have observed that he turned very 
pale as he recognized Milly, and that more than 
ouce he glanced anxiously towards the door, as 
though he would like to make his escape if he 
could do so unobserved. 

This was impossible, however, and he had to 
remain quiet while explanations were made, and 
Wilfred was formally released from custody, and 
congratulated and sympathived with by his many 
friends, 

Qvlonel Northbrook was one of the first to 
shake hands with our hero, avd tell him how 
giad he was that this painful matter bad been 
satisfactorily cleared up, and to express the hope 
that they should see him as often as before at 
Haze! wode, 

Of Lilian’s intense joy and Mrs. Lancaster's 
happiness J need say: litvle. Such contentment 
as now filled their hearts can only come after 
long anxiety and acute mental suffering. 


Several days have elapsed since Wilfred re- 
gained his freedom, and during this time he and 
his cousin have got to know and like each other. 

The estate which is to be’ handed: over to our 
hero is worth little more thana thousand a year, 
but it is quite enough to keep a man from going 





outto India to spend the beat partof his life under 
@ tropical sun. 

“TI shallsoon claim the fulfilment of your 
promise, Lilian,” enys the ardent lover as he 
walks by the side of the girl he loves under the 
stately elms at Hazolwode, “Your fathor has 
a marriage without unnecessary 

y.” 

The girl smiled; she wes too happy to be 
coquettish, and she said, half sadly,-— 

“lam very sorry for Philip; he means to go 
abroad ; he had made up his mind to marry 
Rose Langley, and she, 1) seems, is going to 
marry my father.” 

“Your father!” exclaimed Wilfred, in aston- 
ish ment. 

“Yee, my father ; it was rather a shock to me 
yesterday when papa told me.” 

“T should think it waa; che always reminds 
me unpleasantly of Milly Dartwell, though Milly 
behaved well in the end.” 

** Yes! but that matter is still an unexplained 
mystery. Who bought those ribbons snd laces 
if Milly did not, and how ia that pool of blood in 
Bryant’s Gap to be accounted for? I shall never 
feel quite comfortable wutil the matter is cleared 
up—-shall you, dearest }” 

‘* Never,” was the reply ; "' but it is a mystery, 
and I fear it is likely to remain one,” 


The question that puzzled and distressed 
Lilian Northbrook likewise puzzied a good many 
other people, and there was scarcely a man ora 
woman in the village who had not discussed the 
matter, aud had not formed his or her own 
particular theory about it. 

As for the young man in Mr. Searle’s drapery 
and general shop, he had become quite an 
important personage from the number of cus- 
tomers who would only be served by him, so that 
they might hear once more how he had sold 
one yard of tulle, three yards of ‘cru lace, and 
two yards of blue ribbon, to the young person 
whom Mrs, Jukes declared to be Milly Dartwell. 

Among the persons whose minds were greatly 
exercised upon. this myetery was Phoebe Loke, 
who performed the composite duties of parlour- 
maid and lady’s-maid at Hazelwode 

This young woman was a good hater, whether 
she was a good eervant.or not, and she had 
taken an intense and bitter dislike to Rose 
Langley. 

“There's been twice the work in the house 
since that doll-faced hussey came here,” Phoebe 
had declared to one of her fellow-servants ; 
“and she orders me about as Mies Lilian would 
never think of doing. I'd give warning to 
leave if I thought she was going to be here 
long.” 

Ces evening, just before Mr. Searle’s shop was 
going to close, Pho be walked up to the new 
assistant and asked to see some stockings. 

He wae untying a packei when she produced 
a bill which bad evidently come from this shop, 
and asked,— 

“ Did you ever see that before)” 

He looked at it for a moment, then exclaimed 
eagerly,— 

, Yoo, I wrote it myeelf ; it’s the bill for the 
laces and ribbone that were found blood-stained 
in Bryant’s Gap.” 

** You'll swear to it?” 

‘Of course, I will ; I've got the entry hero,” 
and he produced his book; “ besides, there's 
my pame on it.” - 

“Hush! don’t talk so loud. You come up 
with me to Hazelwode; Colonel Northbrook 
wants to see you ; don’t say anything about it 
till you come back! Will it be long before you 
shut up?” . 

“No, I shall have done io a few minutes, but 
you needn't wait for me; tell the colonel I'll 
come.” 

Phebe departed to prepare the colonel for the 
visitor whom he certainly had not sent for. 

The prudent young man meanwhile told his 
employer what had happened, then set off to obey 
the aumtmona, : 

. The master of Hazelwode was eeated in his 
stady looking over papers, come of which he 
thought he might as well destroy before he tock 
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uuto himself a wife, when, after tapping at the 
door, Poebe ertered. 

“Please, sir, can you epare a few minutes,” 
she asked, in a tone that made her master lock 
at her. 

* Ves; whatis it?” he asked, quickly. 

"Tt’a about the mystery of Bryant's Gap, sir ; 
Uve found out who it was that was wisteok for 
Milly Dartweil.” 

" [adeed | who was it t” 

“May £ call in the young man from Mr, 
Searle's, sir? He'’sin the hali.” —~ 

Yes, if it is necessary.” 

And the ¢lonel pushed bis papers from him, 
He felt, instinctively, thas something unpleasant. 
was going to be told him. 

Tae youpg man came ia, and was surprised to 
he questioned by the servant; but he repeated 
that the bill produced was the aame he had given 
with the articles that were fouud blood-stained 
ia Bryant's Gap. 

“ And where did you get this bill?” asked the 
colonel, looking avern!y at Phabe, 

‘From the pocket of Miss Langley's ulster, 
sir)” 

"* Miss Langley's ulater? I don't believe she has 
one 1” 

‘‘T dido't know that she had one till yester- 
day, sir; but as I was folding up her thinga— 
she gives me heapa of trouble—I come upon a 
brown cloth ul-ter at the bottom of a box. I 
teok it out to shake it so that the moth 
shouldn't get in, and this paper fell out of the 
pocket 1” 

**1s is singular; but is that all you have to 
tell me” 

“No, sir ; if you remember, you and Mr, Philip 
was gining at the Rectory that night,” 

“Welj.’ 

“Miss Langley wasn't in the drawing-room 
when tea was ready, and I went to her room 
to call her, aud ehe wasn’t there. But I saw 
on the hed the red wing that she wears in her 
riding hat. [I didn’s think anything of it at 
the time, but the next day it was in her hat 
again,” 

“And what do you infer from that?” 

“ Why, gir, this, The ulater and the bat with- 
cut the feather was just the way the young 
person was dreased that went to Mr, Searle's 
shop. Shall i fetch the ulster and hat, sir?” 

“Not” sternly. ‘1 will talk to Mise Langley 
herself. Give thiy young man some supper, if he 
will have it,” 

But the young man declined, 

He felt that he bad been trapped by Phasbe, 
and he was resentful accordingly. 

Ke was not until the following morning that 
Colonel Northbrook asked the girl who had 
proviised to be his wife to come to the study 
with him. 

Sbe emilivgly comp'ied; but the smiles 
vanished from her fave when be handed her a 
chair, and asked coldly—even sternly, — 

* Rose, were you at Bryant's Gap on the night 
when Milly Dartwe!l was believed to have been 
murdered there?” 

She loked at him for a moment, then, secing 
that the game was lost, ahe said boldly,-— 


*Vee, I was.” 

*And you never spoke of it, albhough you 
knewthat the life of sn innocent man mighi be 
mye illed by your silence.” 

“I did not know that to begia with!” she 

ec'el; “and afterwards I was so frightened I 


didu't know what to « 

* How could you be £ 

‘I had gone « 
wae ein aid you were ont; aod when I got 
a little way down the Gap I met Mr. Raymond's 
bear, It was dragging its chain, and it was just 
a chort distance off, but we saw each other, and 
L believed it waa « me aud would kill 
me. IL alaioet flew back here, and I did aor come 
dowps'airs again that night,” 


ightened }” 


uing afte 


“This makee the case darker still,” s.id the 
colonel cadiy, “Raymond said he had got rid 
of his bear, Were you and he in collusion ?” 


“ , 


fa collusion!” exclaimed Rose, furiously, 
" certa uly not ; we never spoke to each other ou 
tae subject. You are making a great fusa over a 


at for @ walk, because Lilian | is laid across the onvil die, and the hammer,- 





very little. If sou are going to behave like this 
when we are married, I--—~” 

“We never shall be married,” he interposed, 
eadly. ‘I could not trust my name and honour 
to a woman who is 6) utterly regardiess of her 
duty towards other people as you have proved 
youreelf to be. It will be well for both of us 
that we should never meet again.” 

“Very well! Iam sorry [ ever came here. 
I've been a fool for my pa‘ns all through.” 

Then with a face flushed with anger ehe left 
the room, and soon after walked out of the house 
without saying good-bye to anyone. 

On ber way to the village she met one of the 
gardeners, whose excited fac: told her that some- 
thing unusue! had occurred. 

“What do ‘ee think, Miss!” the man ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Squire Raymond's bear has been 
washed ashore, and there’s a builet-hole- in his 
skull, and he's got bis chain on him still.” 

“T have no doubt Mr. Raymond shot him in 
Bryant's Gap,” she replied coldly, 

Then ehe went on, while the man stood in the 
road staring after her. 


* ” * * ” 


The news that the body of bis bear had been 
found reached Edgar Raymond that same 
morning ; and fearing the remarks that would 
be made about bis culpable silence, he found it 
convanient to have some urgent business which 
carried him up to London, and thence to the 
Continent. 

Probably he hopes that the whole matter will 
be forgotten before he returns. 


. * * * . 


Soon after this Wilfred and Lilian wera 
married. It was a very quiet affair; but the 
happiness of the coupie was not the less real 
becauee the bridesmaids were few 

After a short tour on the Continent they took 


possession of the estate near Holcombe-by-Leigh 


which Mr. Merton Lancaster handed over to 
them; and certeinly the happiest days of the 
bachelor cousin's life are thoae which he spends 
with his newly found relatives. 

Philip Northbrook soon got over his little 
disappoiotment with regard to Ro-e Langley, but 
the same caunot be said of his father. 

Wer behaviour cut the old man bitterly, and 
he will never quite recover from the blow, 

Mrs. Lancaster lives in a small house near her 
son, and as she dandlesa very emall Wilfred upon 
her knee she often turns to the child's mother, 
and says, — 

“You see, Lilian, I was right. ‘The trouble 
that was so bitter to bear at the time was, afcer 
all, a blessing in dieguise ; and what seemed the 
sorest afiliction that could happen to us turned 
out at last to bs all for the best,” 


[THE END.] - 








THe manufacture of razors by machinery has 
now become « fixed fact in Germany, and the 
quality of the article is eaid to compare favour- 
ably with the best Sheffield product, the process 
being also applicable to scissors making. A die 
bearing the impress of a razor blad+ and tongue, 
or of a scissors blade and bow, as the case may be, 
is screwed into the bottom of a drop hammer, 
which is worked by hand over a pulley, a corre- 
sponding die beiog placed on the anvil upon 
which the hammer fails. The end of the steel 
bar or ramrod having been hea'ed toa red heat 


falling with a weight of about thirty hundred- 
weight or lesa, according to the size of the article 
to be produced, forces the metal into the mould, 
this, when withdrawn, appearing in the shape of 
a perfect razor or scissors blank, but surrounded 
witha fray or fringe, which is afterwards pared 
with the stripping touls as waste. T'nis operation 
ia repeated indefinitely, according to the extent 
of the order in hand, 
changed on to another size of blade or acissors, 
Repeated blows of the hammer ere required to 
forge sume of the blanks, regulated by their size 
and shape. 





the tools being thea ; 


A GREAT LONGING. 


_— 0 


Ir was at the time when the roses die that I 
first saw Amor Thornbury, and the perfume of 
the queen of flowers hung lingeringly in the air 
as though loth to leave a world so full ot love- 
lines. How can I describe ber ag she stood in 
the quaint, old-fashioned garden of Thornbury 
Lodge, the pale autumn sunset glinting through 
the red, brown, and yellow leaves on to her 
shimmering golden hair and fair, dainty face t 
How describe the perfect esse and grace of her 
movements as she turned to greet her father and 
his visitor—myeself ? 

The birds were twittering sleepily in the great 
trees that overshadowed the broad pathway, and 
the distant chime of church belle stole roftly 
across the wide fields that stretched far—far 
away to the rugged, grey cliffs that towered above 
the restless, surging sea, : 

I was the quict etudent of our family, and had 
earned for myself the rather unromantic cognomen 
of sober Douglas. Never once in the thirty years 
of my life had the face of a woman haunted my 
thoughts, and I had seen a great many beautiful 
women in my time, for we Gaythornes belonged 
to one of the noblest families in England, and 
moved in the highest society ; but the face of 
this fair, frail girl of seventeen held me epell- 
bound. 

** Papa, you are late,” she said, and her voice 
sounded to me sweeter than the trill of the 
nightingale. 

“Yes, my pet; but see, I have brought a 
visitor with me,” replied Colonel Thornbury, in 
his grave, even tones, “Lord Cranston, my 
daughter, Amor,” ; 

She held out her hand frankly, sad the utter 
unconsciousness of the effect of her marvellous 
beauty stirred my heart a3 no coquettiah glances 
would have done, Ah, if I had but known! 

We stood conversing in the gathering gloom 
till a misty haze rose and veiled the equare, 
grey stone house, The birds had long since 
gone to their rest, and the peal of the bells was 
stilled, and a quiet, holy calm rested over the 
whole place ; then Junia,; an old purse, who had 
been with Amor Thoraby ever since her mother’s 
dea'h, came out to tell us that dinner was await- 
ing us. ‘ 

Colonel Thornbury walked on in advance, and 
my heart throbbed like a schoolgirls as I offered 
Awor Thornbury my arm, and led her up the 
rough stone eteps at the rear of the Lodge. 

Tne gas had been lighted in the small, oblong 
hall, and the crimson-tinted globes & rosy 
light over the place, 

“You will excuse our rather primitive style, 
Lord Cranstov,” observed the Colonel, peusing 
at the dining-room door, “My daughter and 
are very simple in our way of living.” 

I murmured some words in response ; I do not 
remember what I said, for I was thinking of 
Amor Thornbury, who was standing under the 
chandelier, one hand toying with some ferna in a 
jardinidre that was placed in front of two tall 
statues, the other half hidden in the folds of her 
trailing silver-grey robe. The light fell upon the 
perfect face, and touched the dress with a teuder 
pink. She would have made the fortune of an 
artiet painted as she steod there. 

Ths dining-room was at the front of the house, 
It was one of those long, rather low-ceiled rooms 
that are only seed in country houses. The 
furniture was some peculiar shade of dark 
margon leather. 

Colonel Thornbury placed me at his daughter’s 
side, and all through that meal I watched, in a 
trance of delight, the stately head as she turned 
from her father to myself, with its crown of 
shining, golden hair gleaming dazzlingly bright 
beneath the brilliant light of the chandelier. 

1 was staying at a friend's house, Cranston 
Towers, about half-a mile’s distance from Thorn- 
bury Lodge, and it was there I was introduced to 
Colonel) Thornbury, and received an invitation 
to call and see him whenever I happened to 
paesing that way. j 

I had occasion to go into the town on that par- 
ticular afternoon, and on returning through the 
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narrow country road where the colenel’s house 
was situated | thought of his words, but little did 
E imagine, as I passed leisurely up the grass- 
bordered path, thac I was about to mest my fate, 

As I walked home in the starlight, after bidding 
the colonel and his daughter good-by, I wondered 
how my proud morher and stern old father would 
receive her, for I was already deeply in love. 

She was beautiful--far more so than the girls 
I met in sociery—and a lady, but I feared that 
her want of wealth would be an obstacle which in 
their eyes would be an insurmountable one, 

Our family being une of the oldest in the peer- 
age, they expected me, their eldest son, to make 
® grand alliance, and had more than once hinted 
to me that @ certain Lady Clare Standish. was 
waiting for meto speak ; but I had always put 
the question aside with some laughing exeuse or 
other. 

She was a very nice, lovable girl, I have no 
doubt; still 1 did not care to take a wife for 
a I hed no other feeling than that of friend- 


ip. 

Now I had met my fate in the person of this 
sweet, dowerless flower, Amor Thorabury. 
Would she ever learn to love me ? I asked myself 
as I stood in my own room at Cranston Towers, 
gazing out at the dark sky lighted by a few pale 
stars. 

Two or three weeks afterwards Lady Cranston 

ve aamall dance, to which Amor was invited, 

had begged to be allowed to take the invitation 
over, and, of course, I had my way. 

I found her in the garden, gathering a bunch 
of autumn flowers to brighten her father’s pri- 
vate room, she told me. 

“Tt will be the firat party of this kind | shall ever 
have attended, and I am sure I shali feel quite 
frightened amongat all the clever peopie I shall 
meet at Cranston Towers,” she said, with a low 
ripple of laughter in her sweet voice, and a smile 
that belied her words, 

* You frightened!” I replied. “Ib is impos- 
sible to imagine you afraid of anyone, you sre too 
unconscious of self.” 

I bentover her as I spoke, and laid my band 
on hers under the pretence of taking a spray of 
geranium from the fancy basket ehe held in her 
hauds—slim, fragiley-moulded hands they were, 
and whiter than the delicate lace that adorned 
the throat and wrists of her dark dress, 

As I gazed into the depthe of her luminous 
violet eyes I longed passionately to clasp the 
slender form to my heart; but those eyes re- 
vealed only friendship. for me, and I drew back 
chilled, 

We had met several times since that first 
evening ; but no blush ever rose to her fair fave 
ab my approach, she treated me always as a 
friend. 

Would the glad time never come when those 
aweet eyes would sink beneath my gaze, aud the 
tall, willowy form tremble in my loving arms ! 
But it was madness to think such thoughts. 

How could she love me, a comparative stranger 7 
I must be patient, I told myself, and perhaps in 
the ticae to come [ should have my reward—she 
was such « child, after all. 

Lord Cranston bad desired me to ask Colonel 
Thorabury to bring bis daughter over early, and 
I impressed this upon them most urgently ; [ 
should then have an opportanity of a quiet walk 
in the grounds with the fair girl-love of my heart 
before the other guests arrived. 

Cranston Towers was a large massive building 
built in the Elizabethan style. Ip stood in the 
midst of beautifully laid-out grounds, and waa 
hidden from the view of passers-by a wood of 
firs, elms, and oaks, from which the leaves had 
now nearly all faded. 

The sun was just setting when the genial old 
colonel and bis deughter arrived, avd the ruddy 
bricks looked slmost- golden, as the dying rays 
touched the building and rested on the western 
windows, 

My host and hostess, after greeting Amor 
Thornbury, of whom they were very fond, turned 
to her father, and left me to amuse their young 
visitor. 

Deep io the heait of the wood, where the 
only sound that broke the o\most soleran stillness 
was the song of birds and the light crushing of 





twigs as some frightened hare scudded across the 
path, was a silvery, natural !ake, overshadowed 
by drooping willows, 

It was a lovely spot ia the summer time, for 
then the delicate harevell and the tall wild 
byacioth reared their heads amid the long, waving 
grass, and the air was filled with the sweep, 
subtle fragrance of wood violeta and pale prim- 
roses ; even now, when the ground was bare, aud 
the trees half naked, the spot was a romantic one, 
and here I directed my steps with the fairese 
flower of womanhood at my side. 

As we reached the lake a lark rose from some 
stubble uvt far distant, filling the air with a 
burst of melody, 

‘T am fond of birds,” said Amor. standiig 
still beneath the long branches of a willow, and 
resting her duinty, grey-gloved hand oo its 
trunk, as she gazed dreamily ab two or three 
jays as they flew, first high up above the trees 
that surrounded us, then low down almost at our 
feet, while the soft, thrilling notes of the lark 
still lingered om our ears. 

My answer is not worth recording, for I always 
managed to appear at 4 disadvantage in the 
presence of the only woman whose opinion I 
cared for. 

We returned to the house after a time, and 
then Amor retired to Lady Cranston’s boudoir 
to make some change iv her dress, and when 
they deccended to the reception-room the guests 
began to arrive. 


(Continued on page 19.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Tr was al! very well for Mr, and Mre, Dent to 
decide they would say nothing of the chance of 
there keing a nearer heir than Beryl to the 
Chesney property ; but they soon found Colonel 
Treviyn was not disposed to let the grass grow 
under his feet in his search for his dead friend’s 
elder children, aud within a week of his first visit 
he returned to the Oaks with news so startling 
that the Dents began to think ib might be their 
duty after all to warn Sery! and her husband. 

Yet the quest was very far from finished, and 
many linke in the chain of evideace were incom- 
plete. Only the detective employed by the 
Colone) had ascer tained beyond a doubt that the 
two girls had certainly been alive within a year, 
since a doctor came forward in reply a skill. 
fully worded advertisement, to tay that he had 
attended a Mies Helen Nugent the previous 
winter. She was then living with her sister in 
Hinton-strest, Lslington, oud +he had told him in 
the course of their conversation her father had 
been a city curate, He well remembered the 
name of Nugent as a fellow student of his own 
at Oxford, and after a fe# questions felt sure this 
was his old friend's daughter. 

She was very ill, and needed all sorts of com- 
fort, and specially chaoge of air. He did not 
disclose himself to her As her father’s friend, 
because he wanted first to find some means of 
helping her, One ‘of his sisters had a large 
boarding-b: use at Bournemouth and hearranyed 
with her to receive Misa Nugent on reduced 
terms (paid by hitoself) while letting her believe 
the invitation was eeut for her father’s sake 
When he called again on his protégdée to take her 
the news—he found her flown, She and her 
sister, who bal seemed as settled io Hinton-street 
as though they bad lived there for years, had 
lef:, the landlady told bim—at an hour's notice, 
and given her not the slightest clue to their des 
tivation. 

Colonel Treviyn felb convinced these girls 
were the daughters of John Chesney’s first mar- 
riage, and that in a little while they would be 
traced, and when he heard this it seemed to Mr 
Deut the kindest course to give some warning to 
the Adairs. 

"Te lies in a nutshell, Julia,” he told his wife : 
“the imoney John lefs to Beryl outrigit, even 





afier deducting what was spent on her education, 
amounte now, ab compound interest, to thiity 
thoveaad pounds) Twenty. five were advanced to 
free Acsir's estate, and though they have lived 
in every cou-fort since their marriage they have 
nob ente: tained or launched out much, so that T 
expeet the remaining five thousaad will cover all 
they have spent up to now. To my wind ite 
kinder to teil them they may have to depend 
upon the revenues of Heron Dyke than to let them 
run into expenditure they may have so refund in 
a little while,” 

‘I'm not afraid for Beryl,” ssid Aunt Julia, 
quickly. “She will be happier without the 
burden of wealth; but if Sir Denis seems di... 
appointed, if the loss makes even the shadow 
of difference in him it'll break ber beart.” 

“ |’ve too much faith in Adair to doubt hin,’ 
said Mr. Dent, loyaliy. ‘ He’s true to the core.” 

* And you meau to write }” 

He shook his head, 

“J whall rundown to Heron Dyke. [ don’t 
want t tell Beryl if I cau help it, and a letter 
might fall into her bands; but I shall feel easier 
after I have giveu Sir Denis a hint of the cavger. 
Why it's nothing of a journey, wife,” eeeiog sha 
looked dismayed, “ oniy two hours from Loudoa, 
and if the man who brovght her up mayn't go 
and see his niece without a formal invitation 
things are queer,” 

There was no gainsaying him after that, and Le 
set off the next day, reaching the rural station at 
six o'clock, Of course being unexpected no carriage 
had teen sent to meet him, and a neighbouring 
filower-show having caken all the crawling flies 
away from the station Mr. Dent had to wait a 
good hour for » conveyance ; but all's wel! that 
en4d’s well, aod at last he and hie portmaa'eau 
were jolted along at a funereal pace to the locge 
gates of Heron Dyke. 

Something, perhaps a feeling of dismay that 
he might arrive in the very middie of dinner, 
made Mr. Dent alight at the loigs, and bidding 
the fy to wait there, go on to the house on foot, 
He did rot in the least doubs Beryl’s welcome ; 
but it was fully two hours later thao he had 
expected to arrive, aad eo he thought he might 
as well announce his coming before the shabby 
fly deposited bia luggage in the hall, 

He bad not gone many yards when he caug't 
sight of something which filled him with biauk 
dismay ; advancing from the house, dressed in 
her plainest moruing atcire, and carrying a travel- 
ling-bag, was his uiece, Beryl, whom he had 
imagined as just then at dinuer in an elaborate 
evening toiieb. 6 

But was it really Beryl? Oould a few months 
have wrought such a terrible change in the girl 
he had loved almost as his own child} Why, 
this Bery| looked as if she had been ili for weeks ; 
there was a hard Jook of despair on her lovely 
face which pained the old mau’s kindly heart, 
What bad happened in her brief married life to 
crush all the joy out of her expressiou | 

She caught sight of him, staggered, dropped 
the bag and tried to advance to meet him, but 
would have fallen had she not been caugit in lia 
fatherly arms. 

“There, there! Don't take on so, my dear,” 
for the epell broken ehe was soobing bitterly. 
“Iv’s your Uucle Jue, come to pay you @ visit 
ucexpectedly ; but you're giving him *® pvor 
welecme, dear.” 

She tried to look up and smile, but ths smile 
wrung his heart ; it was sadder far than tears. 

He asked no questions, but, with a tect and 
tenderness no woman could have surpassed, spoke 
of his pleasure at seeing her, of the difficulties of 
hie journey, aud of the shabby fly now waiting 
at the lodge gate, concluding, — 

“ But I thought youd be giad to see your cll 
uncle, 60 here lam!" 

“7 am glad—very glad! We shall be home 
directly, and I will seud someone for the luggage. 
You must have some dinner, Uncle Joe,” 

Have you had yours, my dexe$ And where's 
Adair?” 

* He’s at a garden party ; I was there, but my 
head ached, and so { came howe ear!y.” 

Mr. Devt picked up the bag she had dropped, 
and carried \t io perfect sileuce, He knew tiat 
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parties in their plainest morning dress, and that 
they are not usually mod late in the evening 
carrying travelling bags ; but he made no com- 
ment, That something was terribly wrong some- 
where he felt sure; but this waa not the time to 
seek Beryl's confidence, 

“ Well,” he said, cheerfully (never had it been 
so difficult for him to appear cheerful), “it's an 
ill wind that blows no one any good ; but, for 
your headache, I might have found no one to 
welcome me.” . 

By this time they had reached the front 
entrance, The butler stood in the hall; Lady 
Adair spoke to him aa quietly as though it was 
the most usual thing for a visitor to arrive at 
that hour unexpectedly. 

‘My uncle has come to apend a few days with 
me ; tell Cur.is to get a room ready for him at 
once and to sead up dinner. Whatever she has 
ready wil] do; we will not wait for anything to 
be cooked,” 

She changed her dress for a pretty rose- 
soloured teagown, and came down to play the 
hoatess to Uucle Joe with an affection she had 
never shown him in her maiden days. _ Nothing 
would have induced her to invite any of the 
Dents to Heron Dyke, lest they should see the 
misery of her married life, but onca here she 
could not refuse Uucle joe a welcome ; besides, 
to-night she waa so heart-sick aud wretched che 
hardly cared whether or not she kept her secret, 
and it was joy to her to see sgain one whom she 
felt she could trust. 

As ashe sat at the head of her husband's table 
she wondered a little sadiy what would have 
happened had Uncle Joe not arrived to-night ; 
would she have carried out her half-formed plan 
of leaving Heron Dyke? goaded well-nigh to mad- 
ness by her husband’s treachery, would she have 
deserted bia house # 

The meal did not last long ; when it was over 
Mr. Dent asked again when Sir Denis might be 
expected, 

“Oh, not for ages!" returned Beryl ; ‘‘ they 
were going to have fireworks, or dancing, i forget 
which ; dnd he is sure to stay till the very end, 
Come aud ses my boudoir, Uncle Joe, it is the 
prettiest room in the house.” 

Mr. Dent admired it warmly ; then, as he took 
a seat on a sofa by the open window, he made 
Bery! set down beside him, and said, gently,-— 

“Sir Denie must have taken a great deal of 
trouble io preparing this room for his bride,” 

“Don’t, Uncle Joe,” easid Beryl, hoarsely ; 
* don't talk like that, I can’t bear it.” 

Mr. Dent took the shia, trembling hand in 
hia, but he went on talking. 

“ My dear, there’s something wrong with you ; 
L have loved you as one of wy own children, 
Beryl; won't you tell me what it is” 

Dead silence. With her disengeged hand she 
played idly with the lace trimmings on her 
teagown ; she coukl nob lift her eyes and meet 
her uncle's ; Reryl, the erstwhile frank and fear- 
less, could not look Mr, Dent ia the face, 

“ My dear,” went on Joe Dent, simply, “ where 


were you going when I met you an hour ago ?”’ 
“T—T don’t know.” 
* You used to apeak the truth, child,” he said 
a little sternly. “Why tell me a falsehood | 


now?” 

“It is not a falsehood,” she answered, stung into 
defending herself. “I mean just whatIeay. I 
don’t know where I was going ; I hadna’t thought, 
[only wanted to run away and never to set eyes 

n this hateful place again.” 

* Beryl i” 

This was worse even thau he had feared, His 
tond was full of trouble. 

*T mean it,” she aaid, slowly; “I should have 
kept it from youifT could; I am miserable, | 
thought I could have stayed here and hid my 
wretched secret from the world; but the task is 
beyond my strength. I only want to go away 
where noons koows me, aud hide myself from 
everyone,” 

‘* And break the vows you made b+fore the 
tar noh many months ago--how about that, 
Beryl?” 

She shivered from head to feot, and 
perhaps the agony % her face, 
Joseph Dent repent his sternness, 


something, 
made honest 


‘My dear,” he said, in a gentler tone, “ per- 
haps I have misjudged you. Only tell me the 
truth, and let me try to help you. Beryl, what 
you tell me shall bea secret between us two. I 
will keep it even from my wife.” 

Silence ; but it seemed to him her face softened 
just a little, ‘ 

“ Have you quarrelled with your husband?” 

“No,” said Beryl, drearily, ‘I think we are 
too far apart even to quarrel, I have found him 
out, that is all.” 

Mr, Dent locked very grave, 

“ Hareb language that, Bery!, Of your married 
life, of couree, [ know nothing; but man never 
loved womau better than Denis Adair loved you 
upto your wedding-day.” 

* He loved my fortune,’’ she corrected. 

“ Ob, child, has the old morbid suspicion come 
back to you? Bery!, Iam ashamed of you!” - 

“ He confessed it himself,” she said, sullenly, 
“when he proposed to me he knew I was an 
heiress ; bub for that he would not have married 

“ When he proposed to you he knew you had 
some money,” corrected Mr. Dent ; “he wae too 

r to have married a penniless girl ; but when 
at bana the extent of your fortune be was 
electrified,” 

“Or aeemed to be.” 

“ Beryl, something has poisoned your heart 
against your husband, Te!l me, what is it?” 

She hesitated 

“Tt will be safe with me,” went on Joseph 
Dent. “Of course I ama man of the world, and 
growiug old to’ boot. I can’t be as romantic 
a3 a young girl; but, Beryl, I married for love 
thirty years ago, aud I still hold my wife as 
Heaven's best gift, so I shail understand you.” 

Blushing crimson Beryl got ovt her story. 
Joseph Dent listened in indignant eurprise. 

“T don’t believe it,” he said, when Bery! had 
finished ; “ don’t look ao indignantly, my dear. 
I've no doubt you believe it ; bub you have been 
deceived.” 

Bery! shook her head. 

“ See, here,” said Mr, Dent ; " you assert that 
Sir Denis was engaged to» girl in humble life 
before he met you, and jilted her for the sake of 
your fortune—is that it?” 

“Yes ; she nearly died of a broken heart. Her 
sister fetched me toshow the hayoe his cruelty 
had made,” 

* And asked you for money ¢” 

. No ; she wanted me to promise not to marry 
im.” 

“But if her sister was dying your marriage 
could not maiter.” 

Beryl winced, 

“I-—I thought she was dying then. It seems 
she recovered. The girl, her sister, is actually 
stay'og here under « false name as companion to 
a neichoour of ours. I heard Denis talking to 
her to-day, and asking after her sister.” 

“ My dear Beryl,” said Mr. Dent, very gravely, 
“T believe you are troubling yourself needlessly ; 
but, anyhow, you are to blame. After this girl 
came to you at the Oaks with her extraordinary 
story you had two courses open to you. You 
| might have demanded an explanation from Sir 
Denia before your marriage, or have declined to 





|} fulfil your promise. 
| Spite of the stury it is your duty to act as though 
you had never heard it.” 

* Uncle Joe!” 

“But I believe even now if you went to Sir 
Denis he could explain everything,” 

“T told hica on our wedding day that he 
had married me for my money, and he never 
attempted to deny it.” 

*‘ Did you also tell him about—Nell.” 

“No, I was ashamed ; and where was the use} 
Besides, { thought her dying.” 

“ And now!” 

“S) alive, 


} 
i 


She is and at Ventnor. The two 
siatere lived together in lodgings, and one*acted 
as typewriter to Denis before we were married.” 

“My dear child, thousands of women earn 
their living by type writing, and their employers 
are chiefly men, buf a love affair is very seldom 
the result, By the way, who told you these in- 
teresting particulars if you have not mentioned 
the subject to Sir Denis?” 








Having married him in | 





* Dick Chesney !” 

“ What !"” 

"Oh, I forgot you didn’t like him. He ia 
secretary to Mr. Blake, our nearest, neighbour, 
and he is a friend of Sir Deniz. He comes over 
pretty often, and I rather like him, I suppose 
he is careless and extravagant, but he is not sv. 
cruel and wicked as Denis,” 

“May Heaven forgive you, Bery 
Joseph Dent, angrier than he had\.ever been 
with her in her life. “ Fancy comparing your 
husband with that scoundrel! Do you know, 
pray, where Richard Chesney would be ‘but for 
my weakness ? ['ll te!) you, in a convict prison 1” 

“Whatt” 

“ He forged my name some years ago, and for 
the sake of the family I hushed it up, Beryl, I 
don’t believe there’s a sin that fellow ia not 
capable of, and that is the man you suffer to 
speak lightly to you of your husband,” 

“ He didn’t,” said Bery!, quickly.. “ He only 
told me that Mrs, Biake’s companiea much 


‘resembled a girl whom he had me? at my hue- 


band’s chambers, a typewriter. She had reminded 
me of the girl who came to me at the Oaks with 
that terrible story of Denis’ falseness.. ‘To-day I 
saw them together and heard him address her by 
name.” : 

* Beryl, you are a simpleton. Do you suppoze 
if Sir Denisa had played the part you assign to 
him he could have met his victim's sister ou 
friendly terms? Why, child, be would have 
avoided her as men avoid the plague.” 

** He tried to prevent my going to the garden- 
party, declared I was not well, and eo on. Of 
course I thovght then it was to prevent my 
meeting her.” ; 

“You have judged him as cruelly as his 
bitterest enemy could have done, and yet—once 
you professed you loved him.” 

“Ob, Unele Joe, can you doubbitt If I had 
not loved him I should not be the miserable 
wreck you see.” 

“Shall I tell you what T believe, Berglt” 
asked Mr. Dent, gravely. “You know I would 
not deceive you. Will you listen to my opinion t” 

“Vea,” she said, meekly, “ but nothing in the 
world can give me back my faith and trust in 
Denis. I can never believe in anyone who has 
once deceived me.” 

“May Heaven be more merciful to you than 
you have been to others,” he eaid, sadly. “Now 
listen. I believe from firat to last you have been. 
deceived by a crunl plot, the work of thas fiend 
in human shape, Dick Chesney,” 

“Bub what could he have to do with it?” 
demanded Beryl, “and he does not even like 
Miss Newcome. He told me so himself, Why 
should he plan with her to spoil my life 7” 

“ Because he haa no conscience, and would sell 
his soul for gold. Now, Bury}, you have not 
heard much about Richard Chesney, but 
probably he heard all there was to hear about 

ou.” 

* But, I don’t understand,” 

“Listen, dear. For many years vour life has 
been the only barrier between Dick Chesney and 
enormous wealth. If you died unmarried the 
bulk of your fortune went to him.” 

“So Aunt Julia told me,” 

“Well, there is no doubts my worthless » 
brother-in-law learned your aversion to all talk 
of love and marriage. I don’t doubt that he 
rejoiced at it, and began to think himeelf sure of 
being your heir. I don’t want to alarm you, 
dear, but your mother died at the age of twenty- 
four of no special disease beyond a general fading 
away. Wheo the news of your engagement 
reached Dick Chesney his one deviro would be 
to break it off at all risks. If he could part you 
from Denis Adair the chances were you would 
not form another attachment for a few years. 
You might in fact die unmarried. It would be 
worth trying bo part you from your lover, The 
girl who came to you may have been juet a tool 
in his hands. Poor and unecrupulous, she and 
her sister may bave simply repeated the words 
he placed in their mouths.” 

“Her sister never apoke at all: I only saw her 
asleep. The other girl showed me letters and 
papers which bore out her atory, Oh, Uncle 
Joe, ab the very time Denis proposed to me he 
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was writing in terms of passionate endearment 
to this other girl.” 

“My dear child, if Dick vecegy: Foe forge 
my signature what is to prevent orging o 
people's? If Denis really employed this girl as 9 
typist «he would have specimens of his writing 
in her posession from which she and her accom- 
plice could practise.” 

Beryl shuddered. 

“ Surely no two people could be so cruel, 0 
vile and heartless,” 


“When you live to my age, dear, you'll find | 


there is very little people will not do for money,” 
he anewered sadly. 
more ready to believe your husband a scoundrel 
than to credit Dick Cheaney and Miss Newcome 
with & certain amount of villainy.” 

Beryl was crying quietly to herself. 

‘What do 


Denis 80 terribly that he will never forgive me.” 

People forgive a great deal when they love,” 
eaid Wacle Joe, stoutly; ‘bub the firet thing is 
ta find out the truth,” 

“* Bat how #” 

“You can't epeak to your husband,” he said, 
with a delicacy few could have credited the 
prosperous business man with possessing; “youd 
#ay too much or too little, and I—well I teli you 
plainly, I should be ashamed to let Adair think I 
doubted him; but [ still have » certain hold over 
Dick Chesney. I’ll goto him. If be wou’t con- 
fess hia share in the business, or if there's no 
share to confess, then there's only: one thing for 
it, to go straight to Miss Newcome and insist on 
eeeing her sister.” 

Beryl shivered. 

“The sister looked sweet and good, but I am 
afraid of thie girl; there is an expression in her 
eyes that terrifies me, and yet she is like me. 
‘When I look at her it is as though I see myself, 
grown haggard, despairing and reckless.” 

" Did you recognize her when you first saw 
her down here?” 

“No. Her hair is dyed, and she ie gob up in 
the costume of 4 professional nurse; I only felt 
dimly conscious that I kad seen her somewhere 
before.” 

A silence fell on uncle and niece. Mr, Dent 
was wondering how was to meet Sir Denis 
without betraying Beryl’s confidence, and Lady 
Adair was thinking wistfully that her bueband 
would soon be home, and pondering »s to how he 
would receive her uncle. 

“J think Ili go to Bed,” she said at last, “ if 
you don’t mind, Uncle Joe. Denis won’n be 
much longer, and I don’t think I can meet him 
to-night.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


Dick Cnrsyer's feelings as be drove back 
to the Hall alove were not quite to be envied. 

Ib had been one thing to plot against Beryl 
Adsir’s domestic happiness when she was a 
stranger to him,it was quite another to delib- 
erately cause her misery when he saw her con- 
stantly, and rather liked her. 

Thiaking over theaffairs of the Chesney family 
generally on that solitary drive Dick decided chat 
of bis two step nieces he far preferred the 
younger. 

Audrey was ag bad for a woman as he could be 
for a man; he felb no shame in talking to her, 
or unfolding hie evil schemes, because he felt 
that no depth of evil would shock her. 

He had begun by hating Beryl, but there was 
something in. tho whiteness of her soul, the 
purity and innocence of her womauhood, which 
coramanded the nearest approach to reverence 
Dick had felt for years. 

“ Well,” he reflected, and absolutely with 
pleasure, ‘‘ when Audrey and Helen came in for 
the property, and he received hia twenty thou- 
sand pounds, he could afford to let Boryl and her 
husband be happy in their own way.” 

** And { shouldn’t be surprized if they made a 
better thing of their life poor than they have 

to do rich. But Adair’s a fool; he 
actually thinks hie wife doesn't care for him, and 
_ anyone has oaly to watch her eyes as she looks at 


\ 


* Tt seems to me you are far. 


you advise me to!” she asked 
eadly ; “if I am mistaken I mast have wounded. 





him to know that in spite of their estrangement 
she just worships him, If any good woman 
had cared for me like that I might have made 
a better thing of my life.’’ 

The festivities were still at their height when 
he reached the Hall, and he had to resume his 
duties of making himself gevorally agreeable to 
the guests, so that he had uo chance of watching 
Denis Adair and Audrey. ’ 

He explained his recent absence to Mrs, Blake, 
wha.praised his kind consideration in takiug 

Adair home, aud then expressed her fear 
y his niece was very delicate. 

“ Aod she doesn’t look too happy either, poor 
dear i’ went on the good lady, “I do hope 
your friend’s not unkind to her.” 

was passing at that moment; he must 
have heard every word, aud Dick could see him 
wince, 


“You ought to go home,” Audrey said to him, 
with her cynical air, “and dance attendance on 
your bride |” 

“ lady Adair does not require my ministra- 
tions,” he anawered, coldly. “Once more, for 
the anko of old times, lep me urge you to end thie 
deception, Lassure you the Blakes would never 
forgive you if they discovered it.” 

Audrey answered with a li(tle toss of her 


“Thi is just possible, Sir Denis, the Blakes’ 
approval may mot be much to mein the future ; 
L hope soon to, be independent of their caprices.” 

Sir Denis thought she had been much pre- 
ferable in the old dsys in London; he hardly 
recognised the girl he bad rescued from fainting 
at the British Museum and honestly done his 
best to help in the long, dreary autumn. Some- 
how with her new name Audrey seemed to have 
developed a new hardness which jarred on him 
strangely. 

“{ will not ask for your confidence,” he said, 
quietly, “ but there is one person who has a right 
to it-—your siater, does she know what you ere 
doing? Does she share the future to which you 
are lookivg forward *” 

“Nell will be a great lady {” said Audrey, 
defiantly. ‘She will have more money than sho 
can epend. People will forget then that she is a 
cripple and deformed ; she will be as much féted 
and sought after as your wife is now.” 

“J wish,” said Sir Denia, speaking on a strange 
impulse, “thab you would give me Nell’s 
address ¢"* 

**T have told you; she is at Ventnor.” 

* But that is too vague, I want to write to 
her.” 

“ And tell her about me?” 

* Perhaps.” 

* You shall never do that | I won’t have Nell 
distressed or made unhappy. In « very little 
while T shall be able to g° back to ber and take 
care of her, and I won’t let you frighten her 
about me Grst,” 

They parted, Dancing had begun,and Audrey 
knew her employers too well Go engross one of 
their leading guests when he was ueeded else- 
where. 

She went dutifully to Mrs. B’ake’s side, but 
that lady did not require her at present, and 
graciously told her to go and evjoy heraslf. 

For a few minutes she remained watching the 
brilliant ecene ; then, with a strange feeling of 
repulsion, she turned away and retraced her 
steps to the spot where she had sat earlier in the 
afternoon with Sir Denis Adair, 

Audrey Nugent had expected to feel triumph- 
avt. According to Dick Che:ney’s story she and 
Nel’ would soon be recognised as John Chesney's 
eldest children ; all that was now Beryl’s would 
p2ss to them ; to Nell in name, to Audrey so far 
asthe use and enjoyment went, Even if Nell 
(and the geutle girl was capable of it) wished 
to leave Lady Adair in undisputed possession 
of their father’s property, she could not do 
i¢; she might sign away her own righta, she 
could not sign away Audrey's, No; when once 
thors micsing links in the cheiu of evidence had 
been found Audrey must hold her own, either 
as an hoiress or as the managing sister of one. 
Money, luxuries, everything she had ever coveted 
would be well within her reach, 





Stay, though ; not quite everything, In the 
days when she bad first met Denis Adair she 
envied his unknown flancés not only her wealth 
but hie love, 


With a straoge, mixed feeling of discontent 
Audrey realised that here the detested Bery! 
would stil! triumph over her. Her eyes, shar- 
pened by envy, read Denis as an open book, He 
might be estranged from his wife, but he loved 
her etiil. If his sentiments had changed at aii 
since the haleyou time of their engsgement the 
eerenee was this —that be loved her more, no 

e353, 

No; Audrey and Nell might strip 4 of 
much, bud they cowid not rob her of Adair's ; 
te if her health ptenrens Heron 

yke remarked om Lady r's ile a r- 
ance), and she died in early suniths Like her 
raother, atill Audrey could never be aught to Sir 
Denis ; in the eyes of the law she would be his 
deceased wite’s sister. 

Audrey stood by the water's edge, and realised 
dim!y this one thing was impoasibla. She couki 
nod hope ever to be Denis Adair’s wife. 

“But thereare plenty of things money can 
buy,” the girl thought to herself, ‘so why do I 
harp on that one thing it can’t? Why, to see 
that haughty Beryl brought to povercy will 
alone be. a delight to me. Twenty thousand 
pounds is rather @ heavy reward to pay to my 
worthy half-unole; but I suppose he deserves is, 
as without his aid. I should never have dreamed [ 
was the beiress of the Chesneys.” 

She thought of Nell—poor, patient Nell, to 
whom she had «ent only two letters in all the 
woeks of ber absence-—letters which told nothing 
of her doings, and had actually been posted in 
London, so 98 to give no clue to her whereabouts. 
Somehow, as Audrey stood there by the water, 
she seamed to see her sister’s face reflected in tha 
lake, Nell’s pale face looking very thin and fragile, 
under (he masses of golden hair floating round is 
like » eilken veil, 

She could not bear ta stand there and watcl, 
the vision ; real or fancied, it frightened her, aud 
with a shudder of sudden dread she turned 
away and found her way back to thedancera, = / 

Denis Adair stood talking to his hostess, He 
was saying something about taking leave, 

“Now don’t go, Sir Denis,” pleaded Mra, Biaka, 
‘ifonce you do it'll set people thitking of the 
time, and everyone "I! be following your example,” 

* Denis smiled. 

“Tam not auch an important person as that, 
Mre, Blake. My wife bas been gone for a long 
time, and ehe is at home alone,” 

“Lady Adair will forgive you for staying,” re- 


| joined Mrs, Blake, “she’s much too sweet-tem- 


pered to have a cross word for anyone.” 

But Denia persisted, and took his leave. He 
Was tore apxious about Beryl than he had ehown, 
Wide as waa the gulf between them his wife war 
very dear to him, and he did not like to think of 
her having to spend a long lonely evening. 

But it was late when he left the Hall, and hia 
horse, in spite of a loug repose, seemed nob in 
the least: inclined to hurry, so that it was long 
past tev when he alighted at his own door, 

The lighte in his wife’s window indicated that 
she had retired, and be be gave a brief order for 
supper in the amoking-room, when the butler in- 
formed him of the unexpected guest, 

‘*Mr. Deot! When did he come t 


he ” 


Where ia 


© He’s in the library, Sir Denis, As to when 
he came I can’t rightly say, He came in wiih 
my lady after che had deen taking a stroll in the 
grounds, and she ordered 4 room Ww be prepared 
for him at once.” 

Uncle Joe had no cause to complain of his 
greeting from the master of the house, Sir Penis 
weloomed him with warm cordiality. 

“T am delighed to see you, Mr. Den’ [6 was 
good of you to give ux such a pleagart sur- 
prise.” 

For the first time since the shock of meeting 
Beryl in the grounds Uncle Joe remembered the 
real object of his journe; 

*T'm afraid you wou's call if a pleasant sur. 
prise, Sir Denis, when you hear what 1 have come 


L about.’ 
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AUDREY REALISED 


“Did Bery] cend for yout” asked Denis, sud- | 
denly, “she-—she is not happy ; but —- ” | 

* Put that idea our of yur head,” said Joe, | 
heartily, “ Beryl would be the last person iv the | 
world to send for anyove in ord-r to grumbie 
about you to them, and I] should be the last to | 
lieten to her if she did.” } 

The butler announced that supper was reay. | 
Mr, Dent declared he could eat notuiog more after | 
hie recent dinner ; but be would cowe and bear | 
Sir Denis company at his meat | 

The servants, at a sign from their master, re- | 
iced, and the two men who—unlike though they 
were in most things—really bked and trusted 
each other, were left alone 

“T hope Beryl was not knocked up to-day. I 
warped her tostay at hume, she ljooked sa white 
and ill; but she persisted in going to the garden 
party.” 

“She looks teo pale and thio,” said Uncle 
Joe; “don't you go to think I’m reproaching | 
you, Bir Denis; but I am afraid the child's out of | 


health, Twish you would let me ake her home | 
wiih me, My girls are all away, aud my wife | 
will be delighted to fuse over Bery!, and pet her } 
to her heart’s content, It’s that sort of thing 

she wents, poor child.” } 

“Does my wile wish to leave mat” 

“ Of course not,” said Uvele Joe mendaciously ; 
‘tip fact I baven’s dared meotivn it to her , but 
when you've heard my erraud I thivok you'll 
igree it's better Zor we atl that Beryl ebould come 
ww the Oaks for a fow weeks” 

“I can’t make her happy,” confessed Adair, | 
with @ zroan. “1 love her, Mr. Deno, aud Heaven 
knows I want her to be happy, but she distrusts | 
averything I do, and every word [ say. She is | 
quite changed from the gentle loviwg girl I kuew 
at Broadga~ one littie year ago. 

* Don’t look back,” said the vider waa simply, 
“ always look forward, my boy ; and now van you 
afand a shock %” 

“ About my wife?” 

“In @ measure, yea; but nothing to do with | 
her health or feelings towards yourself.” 





ONE THING 


; entertainments and parties, 














8HB COULD NOT 


WAS IMPOSSIBLE 


“Go on, sir,” said Adair, “I prefer avything 
to suspense.” 

“ You won’t tell Beryl ; remember, as y«t she 
has no suspicion.” 

“You may trust me; now what is it?” 

“Simply this. My brother-in-law, John 
Chesney, was married twice, and left two children 
vy his firs: wife. Lf either of theee aurvive, 
Bery] ia not his heiress,” 

Sir Denis looked very grave. 

But for ose thing I should be positively 
thankful.” 

* And that?” 

“The money spent on Heron Dyke. I shall 
have to get a fresh mortgage on the place to 
refund it.” 

No. The fortune left to Beryl absolutely by 
name will more thao cover that, and leave a 
balance of five thousand pounds, If the worst 
comes I shall double that sum, so that the interest 
muy be evough to keep my niece in pin money, 


; Can you manage to live on the revenues of Heron 


Dyke?” 

“ Of course!” said Sir Denis promptly, “and 
be quite as rich as I care about, too. Oh! Mr. 
Deut, bud for Bery’s sake I could almost pray 
your fears rawy be realized. Then, at least, 
she would not reproach me with marrying her 
for her money.” : 

“| thunk there ie po doubt the other two girls 
wi'l be found,” said Mr, Dent ; “my wife and I 
talked ip over, and thought we ought to warn 
you, lest you launched out into expenses right 
and patural now, but which might involve you in 
debt ft the blow falls.” 

“| thank you from the bottom of my heart,” 
said Denis, “l would far rather know tbe truth ; 
but while there is any doubt I should like the 
matter kept from Beryl.” 

“That 1 why | ouggest her comivg tous. If 
she is ab home you may be expected to pive lavish 
Let Bery! return to 
Clapton with mo, and stey with us until some- 
thiog is settled one way or the other.” 


ihat 





HOPE #VER TO BE DENIS ADAIR’S WIFE, 


“It shail be as she wishes,” 

He paced the room in silence for at least five 
winutes, then coming to a stop opposite Mr, Dent 
he looked up into his face and asked abruptly,— 

“ What bas she told you?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Joseph Dent simply, 
“‘don’t ask me any questions; people always 
suffer who try to interfere between husband aud 
wife. I believe Beryl loves you dearly, and f can 
see (forgive me) that she is desperately unhappy. 
I believe there is some evil influence at work 
dividing you farther aud farther, aud { shouldn't 
be surprised if it was that ecoundrel of a brother- 
in-law of mine—Dick Chesney.” 

Denis shook his head, 

“ Ohesnep’s not a good man, but I don’t think 
he’s base enough for that.” 

“ He's base enough to commit forgery. I’m 
afraid Sir Denis, neither of msy brothers-in-law were 
much to boast of in the way of sharacter, Dick 
forged my name some years ago for a good round 
sum, and John behaved like a coward ; left his 
elder children to starve—for aught he eared— 
rather than confess his first marriage ; deceived 
his second wife and broke her heart; while 
finally he placed poor little Beryl in a terribly 
false position. No; my wife's a good true 
woman, Sir Denis, and I do believe in spite of 
her nervous whims and fancies, my niece, to the 
is just such another; but when it comes 
Beryl, men-folk Chesuey it’s quite another 
question,” 

Sir Denis did not give his opinion on this paint. 
Almost before Mr. Dent bad fiaished speakmg a 
piercing shriek from the room immeiately ever 
them rang through the house, and Denis Adair, 
with a white, horror-stricken face, rushed 
upstairs, for in spite of the change terror 
distress had made in it, he recognised the veice 
as his wite’s, 

She was in peril or distress, and to rush to her 
assistance seemed the only thing possible to 
bim. 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS, 
—10:-— 
CHAPTER XIIL 
BEFORE THE STORM, 


“ Have you been stopping, then, Dundas, with 
this Count Ravenna?” Keith Falconer inguired. 

* Yes,” replied Ronald, sinking into the deepest 
and easiest chair the room contained. “ He said 
he felt lonely, you see, and wanted somebody. 
And go, as he was very snugly boused at Barton's, 
I saw no reason why -—-” 

“What, im Dover Street}” put in Keith, in 
accents of quiet astovishment. 

“ Vea—Duver Stregt,” answered the other, 
nodding indolently at his friend, “ Ravenna, as 
it happena, is ‘ flash’ just now,” 

The becoming gray suit, the patent-leather 
boots, the «mart. walkiog-atick, and the gold ring 
which encircled the fawn silk and crimson tie, 
Were all vow accounted for, 

Ivy no longer marvelled to herself over the 
perfection of her husvand’s appesrance. For the 
plain fact was this, and she knew it: Count 
Ravenna was a confirmed gamester. But, even 
ip those days when they had known him in 
Maunieh and eleewhere, the Iralian bad never, ia 
that direotinv. been a match for Ronald Dundas. 

When Mr. Faleoner was gone, and indeed for 
the remainder of thet day, Ronald's curious and 
highly unpleaant humour towards his wife 
underwent no ghapge. She hardly kaew how to 
interprer it, or in what light to view it. It was 
in trath aluogs suggestive of well, she cared 
not @& imagine what. She chose rather to 
ascribe the mood to one of his manifold “ ways,” 
and kept her temper admirably, she fluttered 
herself, under the stivg of his provoking manner. 

He had two seltger - and - brandies before 
dimner ; and when the weary lodging-house maid- 
of-all-work toiled up from the basement regions 

spréad the cloth for luncheon, as Bonald called 
it—she having left the sivting-room coor ajar, so 


that the eea-wind, rushing in at the open bay- 





"YOU WERE TAUGHT ABROAD, MADAM, I UNDERSTAND!” SAID MR, LORAINE, SUDDENLY. 


window, blew his newspapers and society-journais 
into a wild confusion together—he swore at her 


} volubly but quietly, smiling all the while. But 


| 
| 








it was only his lips that smiled—there was a 
da kling, savage light in his half cloved eyes. 

Ronald ate bis “luncheon” in silence, with a 
magezive open by his plate, alternately taking a 
raouthful avd turning a page. The meal. over, 
he lit one of those beautifully fragrant cigars 
which be had brought down wiih him from town 
~~got, doubtless, from his friend, the Count 
Ravenna—and then dragged Derrick by the arm 
to his knee. 

Like a shy, small culprit in a pinafore the 
child stood there, arraigned before his judge. 

“Aod so you have been horribly dull, I 
suppere, young man,” said his father, “ whilst I 
have been away from you all—eh ?”’ 

“ Yee—no, father,” eaid Derrick, in the weakest 
of whispers. 

“Come, speak up!” shouted Ronald, giving 
hia little son a slight shake. 

Derrick, with drooping head, became dumb, 

“Now [ dare say you have had lots of rides 
in a goat-chaise—eh!” eaid Rovald, more 
kiod!ly. ‘“‘Is that about the figure of it, little 
man $” 

“ Yor, father,” 

“ And built castles in the air—no, I mean upon 
the eauds ?” 

“ Yes, father.” 

“And driven in a carriage to Ipswich, I'll 
wager anything; and to L denstairs; and to 
B-achford ; and to———well, dickens knows where 
we haven't been in a carriage with Mr. Falconer 
—always with Mr. Falconer—eb, little son 
R. derick ?” 

“ Yes, father,” repeated the child, brightening 
reassured by a smile—a queer one though it was 
—from Rovald, and by the magic of the vame 
thas he kuew and loved ; “ and we ve been to the 
great glass pace to hear Miss Featherstone sing, 
and giv n the woukeys buns and nuts, and they 
mede such a noise io 


“Ob, dene all that, have you |” hia father put 








in. “ Why, bless me, you can’t have been go dul! 
then, after ali?" 

“ No, father,” 

* Humph—ah!” commented Ronald, with a 
mock acow) at his little sou, “ You want looking 
after a bit, young mau, J can plainly see, when 
your father’s away on business is London! If 
must Jock you up the next time I go—yea, t 
rourt—in a dark cupboard, little son Hoderick, 
and take the key in my pocket i” 

As the child began to look pale and frightened, 
aud Rooald feared that the tears were about to 
flow, he gave him a push, and paid, airily,—— 

“ There, cut along with you now—TI'll forgive 
you thi¢ once ; but mind and be a betver boy 
next time, that’s all!” 

Just as Ivy and little Derrick were about to 
sit, down to their tea, Ronald, with his new light 
hat and silver-mounted walking stick, strollet 
into the sitting-room and gave out his intention 
of wandering, a3 he said, as far as the Grand 
Hotel. He wanted » game at billiards or com 
thing ; and perhaps /.cith Falconer had got back 
frora Ipswich, said he. 

Ivy had not yet taken her seat in front of the 
small tray, but was standing ab the open window, 
looking ont at the ealmsea. it was sever o’elock, 
One after another the lamps along the heights 
were being lighted, 

Seomrone—a woman with a mandolin—was 
singing under the windows of the Grand Hotei, 
Steke Bay visitors, in smart apparel, wet« 
hastening off to the concert. in the W.ater Gardens, 
to hear the popular “ lady-serio,” Misa Hyaciutt 
Featherstone, irom London. 

Rouald Dundas came to his wife's side, 

He put his arm around ber waist, and jus? 


| brushea ber check with his moustacbe. 


So sorry, is she,” said he jestingly, “ eo sorry 
that her true knight and master has returned | 
And yet—-was she nut |~she was moped to death 
without him }’ 

Steadily—pethaps not without contemps—she 
turned and met his dark and cruel smiliag eyes 5 
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and, as cha did so, with cool firm hands she 
toosened his fingers from avont her waist. 

“{T do not understand you, Ronald,” she 
eaid 

“We live and learn, sweet 
adiously obscure. 

“ We do,” was her brief reply. 

Ag she spoke she moved coldly away from him; 
aud again atared-—but vow bliadly, for her bosom 
was rising visibly, aud tears, proud hot tears had 
started to her eyes---out at the fast-darkening 
violet sea, 


“Sha'l I bring Keith 


Ivy,” he laughed, 


yack with mo, if I find 


him at the Grand!” aaid Rova!d Duadas-—‘ eh, 
Ivy.” 

“Pray please yourself, Ronald,” she an- 
swered, 

“Aad you too, of course,” returned he 
jauntily. 

O41, how could he be so cruel to her! how 


could he find the heart to wound ber so ? 

What had she done to deserve ib? She had 
not deserved it—she had not, she told herself 
pastonately 

Eveu thas untranslatable smile of his was like 
and he kuew it. 

This time Ivy vouchsafed no reply to his 
remark. She would not--nay, she could not; 
for words choked her. 

So Ronald called out,-- 

* Ta-ta, sweetheart,” and shut the door. 

Ivy heard him lwuighing quietly to himself as 
he descended the stairs ; and in that moment— 
Heaven forgive her |—she hated him. 

* + ” + 


ae ab $ 


{t early became apparent that the old days, or 
rather evenings, of the Minerva-crescent kind, in 


all their odious risk and perplexing nature, were | 


to be revived here at their Stoke Bay apartments ; 
and once more to the soul of Ivy returned the 
old uneasiness, the old anxiety, when she per- 
ceived that ihia waa inevitably to be the case. 

The bare aight of the cards and the name of 
eucure aeemed to smite her heart with a deadly 
chill ; but she felt herself utterly powerless to 
hinder the play. 


So well knowing Ronald’s temper, she dared | 


not interfere 

Nevertheless, she felt as certain as she was of 
her 
come of this bad state of things. 
boding, alas, proved a true one, 

She used to sib silently behind the curtains 
within the open bay-window whilst the men 
nlayed their euchre game ; her arms upon the 
window-sill, Ler head in her hand ; looking out 
with troubled eyes at the vast plain. of water 
before her, upon which sometimes the moon- 
beams fell weirdly and chilly, and guivered for 


miles in a thie, bright, amber track athwart the | 


restless bosom of the lone dark sea, 

One morning Ronald came ip, in a boisterous 
humour and eaid,—- 

“What d’ye think, Ivy? For the lest half- 
hour or so I have been on the pier with the 
Featherstone lot—Hughie Papillon and that 


»wa existence that evil, sooner or later, must ! 
And the fore- 
} bargain—in spite of his dandy aira and his shiny 





SS 





small way to celebrate ‘dear Cynthia's’ engage- 
ment, which is now, it appears, an open secret. 
There will be only Loraine, the Earl himself, and 
young Papillon, as guests—with ourselves, of 
course. Just a nice little family party, as the 
barriater’s widow says.” 

“T—I don’t think I'll go, Ronald, thank you,” 
Ivy observed gently. 

“Nob got Why, pray!” he 
brusquely. 


demanded 


“ There is Derrick, you see,” she began ; “and | 


—and ———’ 

“Oh, hang it all, Miss Spicer can look after 
the youngster,’oan't she? I have promised for 
you, Ivy, and you must accompany me. I don’t 
care about going alone; and what’s more, my 
dear, F am not going alone,” 

Ivy eaid no more. 

‘Gt was easier to yield to him than to resist 
him. Experience had made her wise. 

* You, Falconer, will make no fuss about it, I 
suppose 7” said Ronald, carelessly. 

"Oh, no,” answered Keith, in accents as 
careless as his friend's... ‘' Why should I—Stoke 
Bay is not Belgravia. Sitice you and Mrs. Dundas 
are going, Pt come too, * I should say it would be 
rather atausing.” 

“ Aad tow you'll etop and eat your luncheon 
with us!” aid Ronald, boisterously. 

Keith for a moment glanced at Ivy’s troubled 
face. Anawered " Yes’ quietly 5 and stayed. 

* * > * 


you, Miss 
meeting 
**T believe 


“T am happy ‘to congratulate 
Featherstons,” said Ivy, sincerely, 
mother and daughter on the heights, 

L may with propriety do so now ” 

“Yes, you may certainly do so now, Mra, 
Dundas,” replied the practical Cynthia equably. 
“You see, I have learnt that it is always wisest 
to make eure of a good thing before you begin to 
brag about it ; or I should have told you some- 
thing with regard to Lord Exe and his atten- 
tions to me at the theatre before you left London 
for Stoke Bay.” 

Ina sudden burst of maternal pride, which 
the good creature was unable any longer to 
repress, Mrs, Featherstone struck ia with a gort 
of gasp. 

* Only faney, Mrs. Dundas! Ore can hardly 
believe is all yet. He is real live lord, and a 
good-hearted and a well-meaning one into the 


boots, as I tell Cynthia. There's to be no long 
engagement, and Cynthia by-and-by, if she lives, 
will be Her Grice the Duchess of Dartmoor, It 
seems like a dream!” said the poor barrister’s 
vidow, not without pardunable emotion. Whilst 
the practical Cynthia mecely laughed iadulgently 
at her mother’s weakness, 

“Well, she ig a thorough good girl, and she 
deserves her good fortune,” Ivy whispered 
sympathetically, to the elder woman when they 
parted, promising to be present at the supper on 
the following evening. 

And in due course the following evening came. 
Tn a lull of the-eorversation Ronald Dandas 


young fool Ludovic Exe waz there, and that cad | called out, appealing to his wife,— 


Loiaine, as he calls himself, the manager of the 
Pagoda, who it seems has run down for a few 
lays just to see how the fair Cynthia is getting 
along ap the Winter Gardens. What a pity it 
seems that young Ludovic Exe is bent upon 
making such a confounded ass of himself, docen’t 
it?” 
How do you mean} 

Falconer, who had accompanied Rouald home. 

“ Why, heswears that he will marry the girl,” 
auswered Dundas, with a ebrug 

“Anda man like Lord Exe ight certainly do 
worse,” rejuined Mr. Falconer calmly. “If ho is 
p earnest he cannot do less.” 

* Weil, itis no affair of mine,” said 
in his airy way 


widow herself, if he pleases. But I was going to 


tell you. Mrs, Featherstone givos a supper to 
morrow evening—that is to say when the lovely 
Cynthia returns from the Winter Gardens--and 


the old lady got me aside this morning and made 
me promise that i would bring you, Ivy, to the 


affair-—a'so ‘my friend, Mr. Pa'ooner,’ the ald 
girl added hospitably. She would hear of no 
refusal, She says she must do something in a 


Dancas | 
“ He may marry the barrister’a 


| 


{ 


| 





“Ivy—I say, Ivy—waen’t it so, now 3” 

He had been arguing masterfully something or 
other with young Papillon and Mr. Falconer. 
It so happened that Ivy was able to settle satis- 
factorily the point in question mooted between 
them. 

In a few words haviog done ao, she turned 


” inquired Keith again to Mrs. Featherstoue. 


“Ah, me!” said that lady, with a sentimental 


| sigh, ‘never can [ forges the old days whenever 


I hear your husband call you ‘Ivy.’ If I am 
taking a liberty forgive me, Mrs, Dundas,” 

Ivy smiled her pardon. 

“Can you not?” she said, 
why not?” 

“T never heard the name io my life,” went on 
Mrs. Featherstone pensively, ‘‘ until I went to 
live at Haggereton--and that indeed was many 
years ago. My poor hard-working husband was 
alive then.” 

“Was het” put in Ivy gently, nob knowing 
what eles fio aay, 

“Yea, Mra, Dundas, But we were as poor as 
eburch mice, and rented two rooms only in the 
Godo!phin-road. It was just before Cyathia was 


“And may I ask 


> 





| little child et 





born,” sighed Mra. Featherstone, not uacheer- 
fully. 

“Well, Mra. Dundas, at the top of the house, 
occupying ouly one room, there was a man and a 
wonan by the name of Robinson—at least, t 
gave oud that Robinson was their mame; bub 
am afraid that no one believed they were man 
and wife, or that Robinson was their real name. 

“One sweed little child they had, who was 
just as chy and timid in manner sometimes as 
“ned own dear little angel, Mra. Dundas. Indeed, 

am often reminded somehow of that lovely 
mo when I look ab your 
own pretty darling, But when I knew Bab 
Robinson, she couldn't have been as old as———"” 

“ And was his name Derrick too, then!” Ivy 
put in absently. 

“Oh, no, Mrs. Dundes! Don’t you follow me ? 
The little Haggerston child’s name was ‘Ivy’ 
exactly the same as your own.” ty 

‘Ivy 1” exelaimed the wife of Ronald Dendas. 
“How curfous--a little girl, then!” ehe added 
with a smile. -“Whyj. my name after all, it 
appears, Mre. Featherstone, is by no means euch 
an uncommon one as I have generally Been in- 
clined to think iti’ My husband once had a very 
young cousin whom he unhappily never saw, 
She died, I have heard, before he came home 
from India, and she. was called ‘Ivy.' There is 
nothing rew under the sun, How true itia!” 

‘* Well, I never!" commented Mra. Feather- 
stone, staring. ‘But I was going to tell you, 
Mrs. Dundas, that—-that something very shock- 
ing happened at that house in the Codolphin- 
road ; and little Ivy Robinson was fetched away 


‘from itafterwards by ber grandfather, I—I fancy 
‘it was, 


No, it was her-—-—— 

“ Somethiog very-whocking !" Ivy interrupted, 
beginning to feel a genuine interesb in Mrs. 
Featherstone’s inconsequent narrative, ‘“ And 
what was that?” 

“A morder,” answered Mrs. Featherstone, 
lowering her voice, tremulously, “a dreadful 
murder-—-” 

Again Ivy found herself interrupting the nar- 
rator, both her interest and her curiosity now 
strongly awakened. 

“Not the little child, I hope?” she said, 
quickly, 

“No, Mrs. Dundas i Etold you just now—or 
I meant to—that Baby Robinson was fetched 


‘away from that house af Haggerston directly 


after her father had -—” 

Here, however, Mr. Hector Loraine sauntered 
up, and requested an introduction to. Mrs. 
Dondas. 

Whereupon Mra, Featherstone, bridling, per- 
formed all that was necessary in the circum- 
stances, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE BREAKING OF THR TEMPEST, 


Mr. Hector Lonamvs-—whose real name, by 
the way, was something quite different—was a 


| shor stout man, in a velvet jacket, wearing 


many valuable rings upon his fat and not over- 
clean hands. Hi waistcoad waa adorned 
with an immense gold chain and monogrammed 
locket. Altogether, in his way, Mr, Hector 
Loraive was a dagzling sort of person. 

At supper Ivy sat between the manager of the 
Pagoda and young Hughie Papillon ; and each of 
them made himself exceedingly agreeable, 

Aud then after supper Cynthia Featherstane 
sang good-humoredly to her mother’s gueste— 
rendering her serio-comic efforts with all, the 
wit and vivacity of a trained comédienne of her 
kind, : 

And the Earl of Exe sat by her at the piano 
as she played, his arm thrown round the back of 
her chair. He was very much it love, and Mey | 
jesious. He meant everyone to understand, 
was clear, that Cynthia belonged to him—that 
she was his own, his very own, and nobody 
elee’s, 

And then when Miss Featherstone gave the 
company her great Pagoda success—“ Never 
despair whilst the world goes round”—Mr, 
Hector Loraine thumped the table until all the 
glasees and decanters rattled together, 
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“Tam sure you are 4@ born musician, Mrs. 
Dundas,” called out Mr. Loraine presently,“ from 
the style in which you played that accompani. 
ment just now. You sing yourself—now don’t 
you, madam?” 

“ Rather !” cried Cynthia Featherstone, in ber 
hearty, unselfish way, “ Mrs. Dandas, if she 
pleases, can beat us a'l hollow.” 

‘* Mra. Dandas can sing like a nightingale,” 
Mra, Featherstone was assuring Mr. Loraine 
earnestly ; “and I am sure that she will kindly 
favour us this evening. Won't you, deariet” 
turning from her daughter’s manager and appeal- 
ing affectionately to Ivy. 

Tt would be foolish, Ivy felt, to refuse when iv 
was plain that they were all against a refuesl— 
to make a host of trivial excuses when she had 
actually no sensible one réady. 

So, though she herself was scarcely that night 
in the vein for singing, she at once complied with 
aa gay & grace as she could. 

After a moment's ruminating, uncertain what 
would please her audience best—-her fepertory 
and that of Cynthia being so dissimilar—ehe 
remembered and sang the ballad “ Parting,” 
knowing that eamething old, simple, and pathetic 
can never be wholly unwelcome. 

Then Ivy knew that she was not mistaken io 
her choice; for Mrs. Featherstone’s sea-side 
drawiog-room was as hushed as an empty room 
until ihe song waa ended. 

And then, when the last note of the accom- 
paniment bad died quite away— weil, for some 
time afterwards they would-not allow Ivy to stir 
from the piano; bub besought her again and 
again to sing to’ them “ those sweet old bygone 
songs.” 

Indeed so many compliments had been heaped 


apon her, she was feeling quite pleased and 
excited. | 


Ivy felt the room growing now intolerably 
warm and “‘ smoky,” and so went over to one of 
the long windows and stepped out on to the 
balecny for a breath of the cooler air. 

Two or three basket chairs stood there out- 
side, and she sat down in one of them restfully. 

Somewhat to her surprise, Mr. Loraine joined 
her upon the balcony, seating himeelf heavily 
ix another of the hasket-chairs which creaked 
piteously beneath his weight. 

He drew his seat familiarly towards Ivy’s ; but 
said rather awkwardly nevertheless, 

“ And how do you like Stoke Bay on the whole, 
Mrs. Dundas? Hiver been here before—eh |” 

‘She told Mr, Loraine that she liked Stoke Bay 
very touch on the whole, and that she had never 
been there before. 

Then she stared at her stout companion, and 
wondered what could be coming next. 

After an uncomfortable silence, he said,— 

“You were taught abroad, madam, I under- 
etand ¢” , 

Ivy atill looked at him wonderingly. 

“You mean my musical education!” she 
answered. ‘Oh, yes!" 

“Humph,” commented Mr, Hector Loraine ; 
and slowly rubbed bis rather stub5ly chin. 

Then Ivy yawned as slightly and as politely as 
she vould. But the mild hiat was lost upon Mr. 
Loraine, or he would not see it, 

He laid his fat bejewelled hand upon her arm. 
She withdrew it gently from his touch. 

“Now look you here, madam,” gaid the 
manager at last, in a tone which had all at once 
grown brisk and business-like. And then he 
unfolded his plans, and spoke out plainly and to 
the point. 

There was no mistaking or misunderstanding 
Mr. Hector Loraine now. 

Ivy understood him perfectly, and she told him 
JG. 
“You mean,” she said, in ber chilliest manner, 
“that you would like me to sing for you at your 
variety theatre in Loudon, and would pay me a 
substantial weekly salary for so dving? Is that 
it, Mr. Loraine?” 

“You've hit i¢ exactly, Mra. Dundas,” said 
the manager, boldly. “In you and your voice 
there is the making of a first-rate-——” 

Ivy held up her hand. She eut Mr, Loraine 
short, ‘ 

“ You are too kind,” she said, quietly ; “ but 





there is no neceseity for anything of the sort, 
And my answer isa——” 

“* Yes?” put in Mr. Loraine, eagerly. 

* Emphatically no,” answered Ivy Dundas. 

“ You decliae then, madam ?” said the manager, 
reluctant to take a plain refusal. 

**Do you not comprehend me? Most assuredly 
do I ecline.” 

“Many a woman situated like yourself would 
jump st the offer,” muttered Mr, Loraine, 
offensively, 

{vy turned upon him with rezentment ill- 
concealed, 4 

“That is exactly it,” she said. “Were I 
situated like other women you would never have 
dared to speak to me as you have spoken to me 
to-night, But my prejudices and opinions may 
be respected, even as other people's.” 

The manager of the Pagoda laughed coarsely, 
rose from his creaking basket-chair, and turned 
to go. 

‘*You may alter your tune one of these days,” 
he said. “ Well, you know where I am always 
to be found, Good-evening, Mrs, Dundas,” 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Loraine.” 

And then he left her, and Ivy was alone again. 

Not for long, however; for the flimsy lace- 
cuctains behind her were parted once more, aud 
out stepped Mr, Falconer, 

His society after that of her late companion 
was @ thorvughly welcome change; and Ivy 
frankly admitted it, Butshe told Keith nothing 
of Mr, Loraine’s curious proposition-—she shrank, 
somehow, from all reference to it. 

He took the wicker seat vacated recently by 
Mise Featherstone’s manager, and drifted quietly 
into talking of music and of books, with many a 
kindred theme besides in which they both of 
them felt the same keen eympathy aud interest. 

The clocks were striking three. ; 

A cold dawn-wiud was breathing from the 
pallid east. 

Wan flame-streaks would soon be breaking over 
the chill grey sea, 

A voice shouting close behind them caused Ivy 
aud Keith Falconer to start together and look 
round, 

* Hallo, you two!” cried Ronald Dundas, in 
the open window, “Perhaps when you have 
quite done your apooning ous there, you'll come 
home? At all events,I mean my wife to come 
along home with me, You, Falconer, of course 
may please yourself. So, Ivy, my dear, just look 
alive, will you? Can’t you see I'm waiting— 
been waiting this hour or more for you? Come 
along |” 

Trembling and very pale, Ivy went directly to 
get her hat, 

Keith Falconer remained unmoved. 

He perceivad what Ronald’s condition was ; 
and he wisely ignored the insulting remarks tha’ 
Ronald had made 

“All right, old fellow,” he gaid, rising and 
stretching himself--" it is latish, 1 know. I'll 
come with you,” 

“Please yourself, old man!" hiccoughed 
Ronald Dundas. As he spoke, he was steadying 
himself by the framework of the window. “ My 
society is no attraction for you, I’m well aware. 
Still, there is my wife. She, I dare say, will be 
glad of your company, even though I can’t 
appreciate it, don’t you know.” 

*' Be quiet, Dundas—you are talking nonsense,” 
said Keith, sternly. 

In the drawing-room, young Papillon and the 
Earl of Exe were still smoking cigarettes and 
drinking brandy and seda. Mr. Loraine had 
vanished. Cynthia was looking at once tired and 
bored. And Mrs. Featherstone herself, Ivy was 
shocked to notice, was faat asleep with her mouth 
open upon the sofa, 

As epeedily as Ivy could manage their leave- 
taking, they got away ;, and Mr. Falconer 
accompanied her and her husband up to Miss 
Spicer's house on the heights. 

Without Keith’s strong aid, Ivy shuddered to 
think what, in the circumstances, she would have 
done. 

She was helpless and terrified enough as it was. 

With every lurch and stagger Ronald awore at 
them both; and told Mr, Falconer that he—- 
Keith himself—was drunk, 





At Misa Spicer’s door Keith Falconer left them, 

And if their hands—his and Ivy’s—-ot parting 
thus, clung most pitifully together, Heaven 
above them knew that it was no sin of either. 
His manly chivalrous heart, she felt, waa bleed- 
ing sorely for her; her owa heart, aching. very 
bitterly in this hour, was unspeakably thankful 
for such real sympathy as bis. 

What more, alas, could he do for her ! 

So he and she, in the chilly dawn, said good- 
bye to each other; aad from that aad hour is 
was many a long day before Ivy Dandas saw 
Keith Falconer again, 

Ronald, with mamy a curse and stumble, got 
upstairs somehow. 

And Ivy heard a door creak cautiously upon the 
top landing of all, and felo that Miss Spicer, 
hearing the commotion, had slipped out of her 
bed and was peeping at them over the bauisters, 

Ronald dropped into the first arm-chair he 
came to ; thrust his hands down into his trousers- 
pockets ; stretched his long legs widely apurt ; 
and growled out that he wanted a brandy-and-sods 
—a big one, 

And then he swore gutturally at Ivy for being 
ao “ inferually slow” in get'ing what he wanted; 
though she was ia reality obeying him at the 
moment as fast as her trembling hands would 

ow her, 

When Ronald Dundas was very tipsy then was 
it that he was most inclined to be quarrelscme. 

Having from hard experience learned this fact, 
Ivy became well aware afterwards that she should 
have been more wary, more tactful, in dealing 
with Ronald at such a time as the preseut— 
should have waited indeed until he was acher ; 
and for a while, at any rate, should have smo- 
thered as best she could the hot indiguation which 
was consuming her, heart and brafn. 

Had she been wiser, more tolerant and for- 
bearing, more patient in every way, she would 
have been spared much sorrow and degradation 
—-some almost hopeless suffering in the after 
days ! 

But no woman is there living without a spark 
of temper of her own ; aud Ivy's, as « rule under 
thorough control, nob an hour before had been 
cruelly tried. 

So at the side-board, in silence, she mixed for 
Ronald a long tumbler of soda-water and brandy 

And then, holding her head high, and con- 
scious of her own heart-beats, sbe ercased the 
room and carried the mixture to him, 

With her bosom heaving, with her breath 
coming short and fast, she stood there before 
the arm-chair in which he lay sprawling. 

“Your conduct to-night has been hateful, 
Ronald—-hateful! You have inaulted me intol- 
erably 1” said Ivy, recklessly, “And if you 
were a man with a grain of honourable feeling 
about you, you would rise this minute, sir, and 
beg my pardon,” 

Here was a flinging down of the iroa glove 
with a vengeance ! 

Before answering in any manner he took the 
long glass from Ivy’s hand, and swallowed half 
the contents of it at a draught. 

Itaeemed to do him good—to sober him some- 
what. His own hand was steadier than Ivy’s 
when he eet down the glass upon a smal! table 
near hia. 4 

It was by thia time broadening dawn ; in fact, 
nearly bright day ; and the room was full of rose 
and grey light. 

It was too late now to wish that she had given 
her anger time to cool ; at least, wishiug could 
avail her nothing. The vain rash words were 
uttered—there was no unsaying orrecalling them. 
Heaven help her ! 

“ Humph—so |" said Ronald then, in his mos 
insufferable way. “Boz your pardon, Ivy, did 
you eay—eh? Something fresh, that, ien’t it} 
Ha, ha, ha! Besides, why the deuce, pray, 
should I beg your pardon, Ivy my dear, when I 
ouly told you the truth—-eh ?” hiccoughed he, iu 
the nasal tone of the half-sobered tippler. 

“ What!” Tvy cried, out, aghast. 

“Why, only the truth, sweetheart,” repeated 
Ronald, with an insolent laugh, “I said—now 
didn’t I~that you and Keith Falconer were— 
very spooney together out there upon the 
balcony at old mother Featherstone’s; and so 
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you were, Ivy, by Heaven, or I never in my life | 
saw aspooniug couple. But what is there to fly 
into @ puseion about uow—eh ? Ain’b you always 
ab it—spoonipg with Keith Falconer?” 

When Ivy could eoutrol ber voice, her hands | 
behind her locked convulsively together, she eaid 
—aud the hoarse words eeemed to hurd her ag 
they came-- 

“That is a lie, Ronald. 
it, is @ lie,” 

He laughed again in ber face, 

“Ha, ba, ba! Upon my soul, Ivy, your 
acting iso't bad, not half bad! But the inno- 
cence of the part is just a trifie overdone, my } 
dear ; especially with your own husband, you see, 
who is—-well, who is so much behind the scenes, 
cion’t you snow,” 

‘Ronald, aa I jive, I do not understand you !” 
cried ivy, passionately, perhaps piisously. 

Avd it was the truth, 

She was invecent—innocent in thought, word, 
and deed—and she did not understand, 

However, he soon made her, when he spoke 
again 


And you know that 





{To be continued, ) 





A SISTER’S REVENGE 
—!0t— 
CHAPTER XVL—(conéinwd), 


Hz never forgot the startled; frightened glance 
that swept over the beautifal face, plainly dis- 
cernible in the moonligh®, vor the quiver of the 
eweel 'réwuvices Woke ¢ 3 M ad ge answered 4 

‘I think Heaven must have intended me to 
live, or it would not have sent you here to save 
me,” she answered, impulsively, ‘‘ Twice I have 
been near death, and each time I have been 
rescued. I never a'tempted to take my own life 
but this once. I shall try and accept my fate 
and live out my weary life.” 

**Bravely spokea, my noble girl,” replied her 








Argument and persuasion alike were useless ; 
avd, sorely troubled at heart, the chemist re- 
luctantly consented, Poor little Madge impul- 
sively caughs him by both hands, and gratefully 
sobbed ous her thanks, 

The arrangemtn's were soon completed, and 
before the sun pierced the eastern sky, poor 
little Madge was whirling rapidly away for the 
North, 

The consternation and excitement which pre- 
vailed at the cottage when Madge’s absence was 
diseovered can better be imagined than described; 
or the intense anger of Dalrymple upon fiudiag 
Madge had eluded him 

“Checkmated !” he cried, white to the yery 
lips. “But she shall not escape me; she shall 
suffer for this freak. I am not = man to be 
trifled with, She can not have goue far,” he 
assured himself. “In all probability she hae 
left this place ; but if by rail or by water, T can 
easily recapture iny pretty bird. Ah, Mudge 
Meadows!” he muttered, “you cannot fly away 
from your fate ; it will overtake you sovner or 
later 1”? 

Soma hours after Vincent Dalrymple had left 
the cottage an old man toiled wearily up the 
grasa-growp path, 

“Oh, poor little Madge,” he said, wiping the 
tears from his eyes with hie old :ed and white 
cottou kerchief, ‘no matter what you have done, 
I will take you back to my heart—that I will.” 

He cluiched the letter Madame Corristine had 
written him close in his toil-hardened hand, The 
letter timply.told him that Madge bad fled from 
the seminary, and that the writer had every 
reason to believe she was now io the neighbour- 
hood, 

He had received the letter while in London, 
and at once returned withont going to Daleville 
to acquaint Miss Meadows with the news 

“ She «hall never be sent off to achool again,” 
he commented ; “but she shall stop ad home. 
Poor little pet! she was always as happy as the 
day was long She shan’t have book-learning if 
she don’t want it. 1 was too hard, I s’po-e, with 
the child in sending her off among those primpy 
city gala, with their flounces and furbelowa, wich 





rescuer, heartily. 

“Y must go far away from here, though,” she 
continued, shuddering. ‘I am sorely pereecuted 
here,” 

The old man listened gravely to her discon- 
nected, ine herent words, drawing but one conelu- 
sion from them—"* The lover who bas cast her off 
was pursuing the child to despair and death.” 

“It ia my sister who wants a compavion,” he 
said, “She lives in the North of Scotiand. Do 
you think you would like to goas far away as 
that | ”» 

“Yes,” said Madge, mechanically. “YT should 
like to go to the furt»eat end of the world. It 
does not matter much where i go. 

How little she knew where fate was drifting 
her, Duncan bed not told ber his home was in 
Scotland, he weaut to tell her that on the mora 
ing be was to have met her. 

“Ie will be @ long, wearisome journey for you 
to undertake ; still, I feel sure you are brave 
enough to accomplish it in safety. 

“IT thank you very much for your confidence 
in me, sir,” said Madge, simply. 

“Tut, tut, chlud !"’ exeMimed the old man, 
brosquely. “That innocent little face of yours 
ought to be @ passport to avy one’s confidence 
Idon't think there ie any doubb but what you 
will geton famously with Julia—that’s my sister, 
Mrs Pouote—but she's got three daughters that 
would put an angel's temper on edge. 
my vieces—-moere’s the pity, for they are regular 
Tartara. Mra Foote sent for my daughter Mabel 
to come down there; but | wouldo’s dare send 
her, There would be a quarrel before twepty- 
four hours, My Mabel has got « temper of her 


own. But, pshaw! | ought not vo frighten you, 
my dear; they could not help but love you. 
And thos it wae that Madge's fate was un 


changeably vettled for her. 

“There is one thing I would like you to 
promise me, shesaid, timidly, “and that is never 
to divaige my whereabouts to any one who 
might come in search of me. I must remain for 
ever dead tu the world ; I shall never take up the 
aid life again. They must believe me dead,” 


They're | 


| only three plain muslin frocks. The dickens fly 
{ away with the book-'earnin’! I hke her all the 
| better just ag she is, blexs her dear /ittle hears | 
| I'm here after licde Madge Meadows,” he said, 
| bowing to the ladies who met him ab the door, 
|“ | heard she was here—ran away from echool, 
| you see, ma'am ; but Ill forgive the little gip-y. 
Tell her that her old Uncle George is here. She'll 
be powerful glad to see me.” 
| Slowly aud gently they broke to bim the cruel 
story-—how the dark, handsome stranger bad 
brought ber there in the storm sud the night, 
aud they could not refuse her shelter; how the 
gentleman claimed her as his wife ; of her illness 
and then of her disappearance, 

They vever forgot the white set face turned 
toward them. The veins stood out bke cords on 
George Meadows’s fo: ehead, and the perspiration 
rolled dowa hie pallid cheeks in greac quivering 
beads, : 

This silent heart-reading emotion was more 


terrible to witness than the most vivlent 
paroxzysme of grief. 
Strangely enough, the ladies had quite 


forgotten to mention Duncan’s vieib, 

"Yow don't know how [ loved that child !” 
cried George Meadows, brokenly, ‘Ste was all 
I had to love in the whole world, and I sed such 
store by her! Bat Dalrymple shall pay dearly 
for thia,”’ he cried, hoarsely. ‘‘! shall never rest 
lay or night until my ttle Madge’s honour is 
aveoged |! You thiok she is dead?” he quea- 
tioned, Jooking anxiously from oue to another 

They only vodded their heads ; they could not 
speak, owing to their sobs. 

At that aouwent eeygral of the neighbours who 
were a-sistiog in the search were seeu coming 
toward the co! tage. . 

They gathered in a group by the garden wall 
With a heare heavier than lead iu his bosom 
George M-adows went forward to meet them. 

** You haven't got on the track of my litle 
Ma‘ge +” he asked despondently. 

The men averted thy ir faces, 

‘For Heaven's sake; speak out, my mea !* 








he cried, in agony. “I can't stand this sus- 
nee,” ‘ 

“There are footprints in the wet grass down 
yonder,’ oue of them replied ; “and they lead 
straight down to the old shaft. Do you think 
your girl bas made away with herself ?” 

‘A grey, ghastly pallor settled over George 
Meadows’s anguished face. 

‘*The Lord knows! All of you satay here while 
I go down there and lovk. If I should find any- 
thiog there, I’d rather be alone.” 

There was a depth of agony in the man’s voice 
that touched his hearers, and more than one 
coat-sleeve was drawa hastily across sympathetic 
eyes as the men whiepered one to another thad 
he would surely find her there. 

George Meadows bad vow reached the very 
mouth of the pit, and through the branches of 
the trees the men saw him suddenly spring 
forward and stoop as if to pick up something ; 
then bitter cries rent the stillness of the summer 
morning, : 

‘* Mudge} oh, Madge! my child, my child.” 

Then they saw him fall heavily to the ground 
on the very brink of the shaft. 

“TI guess he's found her,” cried the sympa 
thising men. “ Let ue go and see.” ‘i 

They found George Meadows insensibh, lying 
prone on hie face, grasping in one hand a ting 
glove, aud in the other a snowy little handker- 
chief which bore in one corver, worked in fancifub 
design, the name, “ Madge.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


GLENDALE was one of the most beautiful spots 
in the north of Scotland. The house~—similar to 
many in the North in style of architeeture—stood 
in the midst of charming grounds which were 
filled with flowers. To the left of the hovse was 
a dense shrubbery, which opened on to a wide 
carriage-drive leading to the main road. A low 
stone wall divided it from the beach, which jed to 
the sea, 

It was early morning. In an elegant boudoir, 
whose oriel window overlooked the garden, sae 
three young ladies, respectively Blanche Broneca, 
two-and-txeoty ; Myra Bronson, twenty; aud 
Constance Bronson, eighteen—all dark-eyed, dark- 
haired, and bandsome, yet each of a different 
teu per ament. 

‘* I declare, Blanche,” cried Myra, indignautly, 
twisting the telegram she held io her baud into 
a whisp, “it's from Uncle Jasper! Guess whad 
he says!" 

“TI covldn’s possibly,” yawne Blanche, from 
the depths of her easy chair; “iv’s too much 
trouble.” 

is it about Maud!” questioned Covetance, 
maliciously. 

“Yes,” replied Myra; “bub you are to try 
aod guess what it is.” 

“ Why, I suppose some stranger has futtered 
down into the quiet little village of Beechwood, 
and Maud thinks it her duty to stay there and 
capture him.” 

* That isn’t it at all,” soapped Myra. “Uncle 
Jasper seys Moud canzet cowe ; but he has taken 
the hberty of -ending another young lady in her 
stead, and hupes Miss Madge Meadows will be 
the right person ia the right place. She will 
arrive op the twentieth, at nive aM” 

Constance jumped to her feet in actual astonish- 
ment, and eveo Blanche dropped her novel, with 
widely opeved eyes, 

“Just fancy seme tal), gaunt old maid of a 
companion. with such a name!” she oried, raising 
her evebrows and picking up her book again, 

** Woulda’s it be fua if sbe should turn out to 
be young and pretty, and take the shine off both 
of you)” laughed Constance, puckering up her 
mouth, “I would enjoy it immensely {” 

“Constance, will you hold your tongue!” 
commanded Blanche, sharply, 

"You'd betrer hold your temper !” retorted 
Constance, 

* Pxhaw ! what's the use of being 0 silly as to 
quarrel over a Miss Nobody?" cried Myra, 
stumping her pretty elippered foot, “Guess 





what else is the news.” 
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“Haven't I told you [ despise guersing?"’ | 
cried Blanche, angrily. “It is not good fourm to 
insist upon @ peraon’s guessing—please remember 
that.” 


“ Write it down on ice,” said Constance, sotto 
voce, mimicking her elder sister’s tone. 

“ Well,” eaid Myra, with a look of triumph, 
**I drove over to Mrs. Field's yesterday to see 
how everything was progressing for that contem- 
plated marriage, and, lo! she iaforms me the 
wedding is pestponed for the present, and Duncan 
handsome Duncan—ie coming home alone,” 

* No-o |” cried both the sisters in chorus. 

Blanche gat bolt upright, aud Constance danced 
around the room, clapping her hands. 

“I don’t think much of a marriage which has 
been postponed,” eaid Blanche, a bright spot 
glowing on her cheeks. ‘ Who knows but that 
one of us may havea chance of winnivg handsome 
Duncan Field afterall? Heiscertainiy a golden 
prize.” 

*¢Don't count your chickens,’ etc.,"” quoted 
Constance, saucily. 

“Myra,” eaid Blanche, severely, “you will 
fearon after awhile never to «peak before Constance. 
She is liable to do mischief.” 

“You ought never to go back on your own 
sex,” retorted Constance, banging the door after 
her as she quitted the room, Snap,an ugly-look- 
ing mastiff, closely followiug at her heels. 

“That is certainly ao astonishing piece of 
news,” said Blanche, reflectively, smoothing out 
the folds of her white cashmere morning- wrapper. 
“Now, here’s a plan for you, Myra. Find out 
his address in some way, and we will write to him 
on some pretext or other. Duncan has probably 
gee with the haughty beiress of Stanton 

all, and one of us ought certainly catch his 
heart in the rebound. Send him an invitation to 
your birthday party, Myra.” 

“TI woul? be more likely to succeed than you, 
Blanche,” reid Myra, rocking complacently to aud 
fro, and looking maliciously at her sieter, “ You 
remember he once remarked he did not like tall 
ladies ; and you are certainly tall, Blanche.” 

“*Well, I'd rather be tall and willowy and 
greceful than short and fat and dumpy !” jerked 
out Blauche, spitefully. 

“What! at swords’ points yet,eht Hal hal 
ha!” cried Constance, suddenly popping her 
head in at the door. “I'll be back after awhile to 
see which one of you geta the best of it.” 

Before either of the sisters had time to reply 
the family carriage dashed suddenly up to the 
porch, and a moment later a slight, dark-robed 
little figure was ushered into their presence, 

“ This is Miss Meadows, mum,” said Joho, the 
coachman, addressing the elder sister. 

“Td like to know why you have brought her 
in here?” eried Blanche, angrily. ‘Why did 
you not take her into the servants’ hall or into 
the kitchen ?” 

But John had disappeared. 

** Well, now that you are here, you might sit 
down,” suggested Myra, wondering what kiod of 
face was hid behind the thick, clinging veil. 
“You may lay aside your bonnet and veil.” 

Trembling and sick at heart with the cold 
greeting which had been given her Madge did as 
she was bid. 

“ Why, I declare, you are younger than I am!” 
cried Constance, impulsively, “We were all 
expecting to see a wrinkled, dried-up old maid. 
Woy, you'd make a much better companion for 
me than for mother.” 

“ Constance !” cried the elder Misa Bronson, 
severely, “ be kind enough to leave the room.” 

“T shau’t go one step until I have bad my say 
out,” cried Constance, planting herself firmly 
down on a hassock in the middie of the fluor, 
‘ Nobody likes me because I’m rude and free- 
spokeu,” declared Constance, addressing Madge ; 
“bat I believe in letting people know just what 
I am, to begin with, I’m not one of these sleek, 
smooth, tigery creatures that hide their claws 
under velvet paws, We are three model sisters,” 
abe went on, recklessly ; “we have tremendous 
epate—when we are here alone; but if a visitor 

ppetis to come in we all cit with our arms 
around one another, ‘just to have the oppear- 





ance’ of aff-ction, you know.” 


The «elder Miss Bronson arose with ciguity, 
motiouing Madge to follow ber. : 

‘*Pupe will eee you later, Constance, dear,” she 
said, with a baleful g'i:ter in her sloe-black eyes ; 
and as Madge followed her she could not help 
but compare her with Lena Stanton, with that 
treacherous, mocking smile playing about her full, 
red lips, and quite unconsciously poor little 
Madge fell to thinking. 

* Duncan will go back to Lena Starton now,” 
the theught, with a bitter sigh. ‘ He has cast 
_ out of his life ; he will go. back and marry 

er.” 

Poor, innocent Madge, how little she knew of 
life or the insurmountable barrier which lay 
between the haughty, scheming heiress and 
Duncan—her husvand, 

“| was asking you if you resided in Beech- 
wood, Miss Meadows,” eaid Blanche, raising her 
voice. “*I have asked you twice.” 

“T beg your pardon ; please forgive me,” said 
Madge, flushing painfully. ‘‘IJ-—I was not aware 
you had spoken. No, I lived near Becch wood.” 

Madge was sorely afraid Miss Bronson would 
ask her tO aoame the exact location. She did not, 
however, much to Madge’s great relief. By this 
time they had reached the door of Mva. Bronson’s 
room, aad as it was slightly ajar, Bluache pushed 
it opeu without farther ceremony aud enterrd. 

“ Has Mise Meadows come yet }” asked a thin, 
querulous voice, 

‘* Yes,” answered Blanche; “here she is, 
mamms.” 

The room was so dark Madge could scarcely 
distinguish the different objects for a moment or 
so. She saw, however, a dark figure on a couch 
and a white jewelled hand waviog a fila indolently 
to and fro, A suddea impulse came over Madge 
to turn and run away, but by a great effurt she 
controlled her feelings. 

‘*S:ep forward, if you please, Miss Meadows, 
[ cannot observe you well at auch a distance ; do 
not tread on the poodle on the rug or brush 
agaiust the biic-a-brac placed indiscriminately 
about the room.” 

“ Oh, dear, if there were only a light,’ thought 
Madge, in diemay. She was afraid of taking a 
single step for fear some of the bric-a-brac 
weationed, either at the right or left of her, 
would come crashing down under ber blundering 
little feet. 

“T always exclude the broad glare of early 
morning light, as I find it especially trying.” 

As she spoke she threw back ove of thesbutters 
with the end of her fan, and a warm fivod of 
invigorating sunshine poured into the room, 

“Dear me,” she cried, staring hard at the 
beautiful little face before her. “ Why, you are 
only a child, scarcely older than my Constance. 
What could that stupid brother of mine mean by 
sending you tome?! [ have a notion to eend yon 
back again directly, ” 

“Oh, please do not, madame,” cried Madge, 
piteously. “Oaly try me firat; I will do my 
very best to please you.” 

“But [ did not want a young person,” 
expostulated Mia, Bronson, 

“But you sent fur Maud, his daughter, and— 
and be thought I would do as well,”” falcered 
Madge, timidiy. 

* Maud is over thirty, and you are not more 
than sixteen, I should judge. How did you 
happen to think you could do as well as she?” 

The colour came and went on Madge’s pretty 
flower-like face, aud her heart throbbed pititully. 

“Tam not so very wiee or learned,’’ she said, 
“but I should try so hard to please you, if you 
will only let me.”’ 

“T suppose, now that you are here, we will 
have to make the best of it,” replied Mrs, Bronson, 
condescendingly. 

The fair beauty of the young girl's face did 
not please her. 

“IL have always dreaded fair women,” she 
thonght to hervelf ; “they are the most dangerous 
of rivals. If she stays at Glendale I shall see she 
is kept well in the background,” 

While io the morning-room below the three 
girls were vigorously discussing the new turu of 
vffaira, 

“Tam determined she shall not remain here,” 
Blanche Bronsou was saying. 





“T heartily indorse your opiuion,” said Myra, 
slowly. 

And for once in her life the tongue of reckless 
Constance was silent. She looked thoughtfully 
out of the window. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Tur first week of Madge’s stay at Glendale 
passed quickly. She was beginning to feel quite 
at home with Mrs. Bronson and Connie, but 
Bianche and Myra held alovf from her. 

She was beginnivg to believe she never would 
be able to win her way to their hearta, Cunstance 
~-warm hearted, impulsive Cunnie—took to her 
at once, 

* You sre just the kind of a girl I like, Madge,” 
said Connie, twirling one of her soft golden curls 
caressiny!y around ber finger; “and if I were a 
handsome young man, instead of a girl, [ should 
fall straightway in love with you. Why, what 
are you blushing so fort” cried Constance, 
* Don’t you like to talk about love and lovers?” 

“No,” said Madge, in a low voice, a distressed 
look creeping iuto her blue eyes. ‘* If you pleave, 
Connie, 1’d rather net talk about such things.” 

“You are certaioly a funny girl,” said 
Constance, wonderingly. ‘‘ Why, do you know, 
all the handsome young fellows around here have 
fallen deeply in love with you, and have just 
been besieging both Blanche and Myra for an 
introduction to you.” 

No laughing rejoinder came from Madge’s red 
lips. There was av anxious look in her eves. 
Ab | this, then, accounted for the growing cold- 
ness with which the two sisters greeted her. 

* You do nob seem interested enough to ever 
ask who they are," said Constance, disappointedly. 
"TI suppose you have never heard we have sou 
of the handsomest gentlemen around here to be 
met with in the whole North?” eaid Connie, 
enthusiastically. “ Wait until you bave seen 
some of them,” 

How little she knew the girl’s heart and soul 
was bound up in Duncan, whom she told herself 
che was never again to see. 

“Do you see that large grey-stone house 
yonder, whose turrets are juat visible beyond 
those trees?” asked Constance, suddenly, a 
mischievous light dancing in her merry hazel 
eyes. 
mr ¥es,” replie? Madge. “I bave a fine view of 
it from my window upstairs, I have seen a little 
ehild swingirg to and fro in a hammock beneath 
the trees. Ptr little thing, ehe uses a crutch 
Is she lame?” 

“Yes,” replied Connie; “that’s little Molly, 
she’s lame, I do vot want to talk about her, but 
abouther brother. Oh, he i- perfectly aplendid !” 
declared Coustance, enthu-iastically, “aod rich, 
too, Why, he owns I dov't know how many 
farms, and he is—oh--so handaome! You muss 
take care you do not fali in love with bim. All 
the girls do. If you did wot, you would be an 
exception ; you could scarcely he!p caring for 
him, he is sc winning and nice,” said Gunnie, 
blushing. 

Flow poor little Madge’s heart lovged for 
sympathy and consolation! On, if she only 
dared teil Munstance the great hidden sorrow 
that seemed eating her heart away! She felt 
that she must unburden ber lieart to some one, 
or it must surely break 

“Connie,” she said, her littie bands closing 
softiy over the restless brown one drumming 8 
tattoo on the window-si!ll, her head drooping so 
close to Connie's that her golden curls miugled 
with her dark locks, ‘1 could never love any one 
in thia world again. [ loved once—it was the 
sweetest, yet the most bitrer experience of my 
life, The same man that spoke tender words 
to me has cruelly cast me from bing. Yet 1] 
love him etili with all my heart. Do not talk 
to me of love or lovera, Cuuvie ; I canvot bear 
it. The world will never hold bus one face for 
me, and that is the face of him who is Jo.t to me 
forever.” 

“Oh, how delightfully romantic!" cried 
Connie. “I said to myself over and over sgain 
there was some mystery in your life, I have seen 
euch stravge shadows in your eyes, avd your 
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voice often has the sound of tears ia it. I do 
wish I could help you in some way,” said 
Constance, thoughtfully. ‘I'd give the world 
to eet the matter straight for you. What's his 
uame, and where does he live?” 

“I cannot tell you,” said Madge, shaking her 
golden curle sadly. 

"Oh, dear! then I do not see how I can help 
you,” cried Connie, 

‘You cannot,” replied Madge; “ only keep my 
secret for me.” 

“I will,” ehe cried, earnestly, 

And as they parted Covstance resolved in her 
own mind to bring this truant lover of Madge’s 
back to his old allegiance. But the first and 
most important step was to discover his name. 

Constance went direesly to her owa room, her 
orain whirling with a new plan, which che meant 
to pub into execution at once, while Madge 
strolled on through the grounds, choosing the 
lese frequented paths. She wanted to be alone 
by herself to have a good ery. Somehow she 
felt so much better for having made a partial 
confidaute of Constance. 

The sun was beginning to sink in the west ; 
ull Madge walked on, thinking of Duncan. A 
little shrill pipiog voice falling suddenly upon 
her ears caused ber to stop involuntarily. 

‘Won't you please reach me my bat and 
crutch f I have dropped them on your side of 
the fence,” 

Madge glanced around, wondering in which 
direction the voice came from. 

“J am sitting on the high stone wall; come 
around on the other side of that big tree and you 
will see me.” 

The face that looked down into Madge’s almost 
took her breath away for a single instant, it was 
sc like Dunean’s, 

A bright, wiuning, childish face framed in a 
mass of dark nut-brown curls, aod with the 
brownest of Jarge brown eyes. 

ertaialy,” said Madge, stooping down with 
& strange, unexplainable thrill at her heart, and 
picking up the wide-brimmed sun-hst and crutch, 
which war unfortunately broken by the fall, 

A low ery burst from the child's lips. 

“Oh, my crutch is broken,” she cried in dis- 
may. “What shalt i do? I cannot walk back 
to the house. I am lame.” 

Leb me eee if I cau help you,” said Madge, 
scaling the stone wall with the grace of a fawn, 
“Put your arme around my ueck,"’ she said, 
“and cling very tight. I will soon have you 
down from your high perch; never mind the 
crutch. Ican canry you up tothe porch ; it is 
nob very far and you are not heavy.” 

inavery few moments Madge had the child 
down safely upon terra firma. 

“Thank you,” eaid the child. “Y know you 
are tired ; we wil! rest a m ment, please, on this 
fallen log.” 

The touch of the little girl's hands, the glance 
of the soft brown eyes, and the tone of her voice 
seemed to recall every word nnd glance of 
Duncan, and hold a strange fascination for her. 

“T shall tell my mother and my brother how 
good you have been to me, and they will thank 
you too, My name is Moily; please tell me 
yours,” 

‘My name is Madge Meadows,” she anewered, 

Poor little girl-bride, there had Been a time 
when she had whispered to her heart that her 
vame was Madge Field ; but that bright dream 
was over now; she would never be aught else 
than—Madge Meadows. 

“Ta your name really Madge!” cried the little 
girl in a transport of delight, scarcely catching 
the last name. “Why that is the namo my 
brother loves best in the world. You have a 
sweet, eparkling face,” said the child, earnestly. 

Madge laughed—ihe on'y happy laugh that 
had passed her lips since she had met Duncan 
that morning under the magnolia-tree, 

“ My brother has been away for a long time,” 
begau Molly. “He came home last night, and I 
cried myself to sleep, I was so glad. You see,” 
raid the child, growing more confidential, and 

estling closer to Madge’s side, and opening wide 
her great brown eyes, ‘I wae crying for fear he 
would bring home a wife, and mamma was crying 
for fear he wouldn't. I wrote him a letter all by 


myself, and begged him not to marry, but come 
home all alone, and you see he did,” cried the 
child, overjoyed. “ But see how Inte it is grow- 
ing,” cried Molly, starting up in alarm. “IT am 
afraid you cannot carry me up to the porch, If 
you could only summon a servant, or—or—my 
brother,” 

For answer Madge raised the slight burden in 
her arma with a smile, 

“] like you more than I can tell,” said Molly, 
laying her soft, pink, dimpled cheek against 
Madge’s. “Won’s you come ofteu to the angle 
in the stone wall! That is my favourite nook. I 
like to sit there and watch the white sails glide 
by over the white-crested waves.” 

* Yea,” said Madge ; “I will come every day.” 

“Some time 1 may bring my brother with me, 
You must love him, too, won't you!” 

“T should love anyone who had you for a 
sister,” replied Madge, ‘clasping still closer the 
aa figure she held in her arms, adding, in her 

eart,— 

* You are ao like him,” 

Molly gave her such a hearty kiss that the veil 
twined round her hat tumbled about her face like 
a misty cloud. 

* You must put me down while you fix your 
veil,” said Molly; “you cannot see with it so, 
There are huge stones in the path; you would 
stumble snd fall.” 

“So I shall,” assented Madge as she placed the 
child down on the soft, green grass. 

At that instant swift, springy footsteps came 
hurriedly down the path, and a voice which 
seemed to pierce her very heart, called : 

‘\Molly ! little Molly ! Where are you {” 

“ Here, Duncan!” called the child, holding out 
her arms to him with eager delight. “ Come 
here, Duncan, and carry me; I have broken my 
erutch.” 

For one brief instant the world seemed to stand 
still around poor, hapless Madge, the forsaken girl- 
bride. The wonder was that she did not die, so 
great was her intense emotion, 

Duncan was standing before her—the hand- 
some, passionate lover who had married her on 
the impulse of the moment ; the man whom she 
loved with her whole heart, at whose name she 
trembled ; of whom she had made an idol in her 
girlish heart, and worshipped-~the lover who had 
vowed so earnestly he would ehield her for ever 
from the cold, cruel world—who had sworn eternal 
constancy, while the faithful gleaming stars 
watched him from the blue sky overhead. 

Yes, it was Duncan! She could nob see 
through the thick, misty veil how pale his face 
was in the gathering darkness. Oh, Heaven! 
how her pass‘onate little heart’ went ot to him ! 
How she longed, with a passionate longing words 
could not tell, to touch his hand or rest her 
weary head on his breast ! 

Her brain whirled ; she seemed to live ages in 
those few moments. Should she throw herself 
| on her knees and cry out to him,— 

“Oh, Danoan, Duncan, my darling! I am not 
guilty | Listen to me, my love! Hear my 
pleading—listen to my prayer! I am more 
sinned against than einning. My life bas been 
as pure as an angel’s. Take me back to your 
heart, or I shall die |” 

‘She has been so good to me, Dancan,” 
whispered Molly, clinging to the veil which 
covered Madge’s face, “I broke my crutch, and 
she has carried me from the stone wall. Won't 
you please thank her for me, brother?” 

Madge's heart nearly stopped beating. She 
knew the eventful moment of her life had come, 
when Duncan, her handsome young husband, 
spurned courteously toward her and extended his 
hand with a winning smile, 





CHAPTER XIX. 


On the day following Duncan’s return bom 
and the morning preceding the events narra 
in our last chapter, Mrs, Field sat in her dressing- 
room eagerly awaiting her son. Her eyebrows 
met in a dark frown, and her jewelled hauds,were 
locked tightly together in her lap. 








“ Duncan is like hie father,” she mused; “he 
will not be coerced into this marriage. He is 
reckless and wilful, yet kind of heart. For long 
years I have set my heart upon this marriage 
between Duncan and Lena Stanton, I say again, . 
it must be!" Mrs. Field idolized her only son, 
“He would be a fitting mate for a queen,” she 
told herself. The proud, peerless beauty of the 
haughty young heiress of Stanton Hall pleased 
her. ‘She and no other shall be Duncan's wife,” 
she said, 

When Duncan accepted the invitation to visid 
Stanton Hal! she smiled complacently.' 

“It can end in but one way,” she told herrelf ; 
** Duncan will bring Lena home as his bride,” 

Quite unknown to him, hia elegant home had 
been vudergoing repairs for months. 

“There will. be nothing wanting for the 
reception of his bride,” she said, viewing the 
magnificent suites of rooms, which contained 
every luxury that taste could suggest or money 
procure. 

Then came Duncan’s letter, like a thunderbolt 
from a clear eky, begging her not to mention the 
subject again, as be could never marry Lena 
Stanton. 

‘*T shall make a fying trip home,” he said, 
“then I am going™sbroad.” 

She did not notice how white and worn her 
boy’s handsome face grown when she 
greeted him the night before in the flickering 
light of the chendalier. She would not speak 
to him then of the subject uppermost in her 
mind, 

“ Ratire to your room at once, Duncan,” she 
said ; “your journey has wearied you. See, it is 
past midnight already. I will await you to 
morrow morviog in my bowdoir; we will break- 
fast there together.” 

She leaned back against the crimson velvet 
cnshions, tappivg her satin-quilted. slipper rest- 
lessly on the thick velvet carpet, ever and anon 
glancing at her jewelled watch, wondering what 
could possibly detain Duncan. 

She heard the sound of quick familiar Toot- 
step in the corridor; a moment later Duncan 
wae by her side, As ehe stooped down to kiss 
his face she noticed, in the clear morping light, 
how changed be was, Her jewelled hands 
lingered on’ his dark curls and touched - his 
bright, proud face, 

“What hes come over my handsome, impetuous 
son?” she asked herself, ‘‘ You have been ‘iil, 
Dunean,” she said, anxiously, “and you have not 
told me.” 

“T have not, indeed, mother,” he replied. : 

“Not ill? Why, my dear boy, your face is 
haggard and worn, and there are lines upon it 
that onght not to have been there for yeara, 
Duncan,” she said, drawing him down on the 
sofa beside her, and holding hie strong white 
hands tightly clasped in her own, “I do not 
want to tease you or bring up an unpleasant 
subject, but I had so hoped, my boy, you 
would nov come home alone. I had hoped and 
prayed morning and night you would bring 
home a bride, and that that bride would be— 
Lena Stanton.” 

Duncan staggered from her arma with @ groan, 
He meant to tell her the whole truth, but the 
words seemed to fail him. 

“Mother,” he said, turning toward her a face 
white with anguish, “in Heaven’s name, never 
mention love or marriage to me again, or I shall 
go mad} J shall never bring a bride here.” 

“ He has hada quarrel with Lena,” ehe thought, 
“Duncav,” she eaid, placing Ler hande on his 
shoulders and looking down into his fsca, “ tell 
me, has Lena Stanton refused you? Tell me 
what is the matter, Duncan, I am your mother, 
and I have the right to know, The one dream 

of my life hax been to see Lena your wife. I 
cannot give up that hope. If it is a quarrel, it 
can be easily adjusted. ‘True love never runs 
amooth,’ you know.” 

“Tt is not that, mother,” said Duncan, wearily 
bowing his head on his hands. Prag 

Then something like the truth seemed to dawa 
upon her. ban gre 

“ My son,” she anid, in a slight tone of ixrita- 
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tios, “ Lena wrote me of that little occurrence 
at the lawn féte. Surely you are not injove with 
that girl you were so foolishly attentive to—the 
overseer’s niece, I believe it was. I cannot, I 
will not, believe a son of mine could eo far forget 
his pride as to indulge iu such mad, reckless folly. 
Remember, Duncan,” she cried, in a voice fairly 
trembling with euppreased rage, “I could nevar 
forgive such an act of recklessness. She should 
never come here, I warn you.” 

“Mother,” ssid Duncan, raising his head 
proudly, and meeting the dashing scorn of her 
eyes unflinchivgly, “ you must not epeak so ; I—- 
cannot listen to it.” 

“By what right do you forbid me to spesk of 
that girl as I choose!" she demanded, in a 
veice hard and cold with intense passion. 

Once or twice Duncan paced the length of 
the room, his arms folded upon his breast. 
Suddenly he stopped before her. 

© What is this girl to you?” she asked. 

bh white, quivering lips Duucan answered 


“She is my wife |" 

The words were spoken almost in a whisper, 
but they echoed like thunder through the 
room, and seemed to repeat themselves over and 
over again during the moment of utter silence 
that ensued. 

Danean had told his pitiful secret, and felt 
better already, as if the worst was over; while 
bis mother stood motionless and dumb, glaring 
upon him with a baleful light io her eyes. He 
had dashed dcwn in a single instant the hopes 
she had for long years built up. 

“Let me tell you about it, mother,’ he said, 
kneeling at her fest. ‘“ The worst and bitterest 
part is yebd to come.” 

“ Yes, tell me,” his mother said, hoaraely, 

Without lifting up his bowed head, or raising 
his voice, which was strangely sad and low, 
Duncan told his story—every word of it: how 
hie heart had gone out tothe eweet-faced, golden- 
haired little creature whom he found fast asleep 
under the blossoming tree in the morning eun- 
shine ; how he protected the shrinkiog, timid 
little creature from the cruel insults of Lena 
Stanton ; how he persuaded her to marry him, 
and how they had agreed to meet on the morrow 
—that morrow on which he found the cottage 
empty and his child-bride gone; of his search 
fcr her, and—oh, crnelest and bittereat of all !— 
where and with whom he found her; how he had 
left her lying among the.clover, loving her too 
madly to curse her, yet praying Heaven to strike 
him dead then and there. Madge—sweet little 
blue-eyed Madge was false ; hé never cared to 
look upon a woman’s face again. 

He spoke of Madge as his wife over and over 
agsio, the name lingering tenderly on his lips, 
He did not see how, at the mention of the words, 
“ My wife,” his mother’s face grew more stern 
and rigid, and she clutched her hands so tightly 
together that the rings she wore bruised her 
pe ig flesh, yet she did nob seem to feel the 
pain. 

She saw the terrible glance that leaped into his 
eyes when he mentioned Dalrymple’s name, and 
how he ground his teeth like one silently 
breathing a terible curse, Then his voice fell to 
a whieper. 

“Taoon repented of my harshness,” he said, 
“andi went back to Beechwood; but, ob, the 
pity of it—the pity of it—T was too late! little 

adge,my bride was dead! She had thrown 
herself down a shaft in a moment of madnesa, — I 
would have followed her but they held me back. 
I can scarcely realize it, mother,” he cried, “ The 
great wonder is that I do not go insane.” 

Mrs. Field had heard but one word—“ Dead.” 

This girl who had inveigled her handzome son 
into @ low marriage was dead, Duncan was free 
—fres to marry the bride whom she had gelected 
for him, Yet she dared not mention that 
thought to him now-—-no, not now; she must 
wait a little, ‘ ‘ 

No pity lurked in her heart for the poor little 
girl-bride whom she supposed lying cold and atill 
ia death, whom her eon so wildly mourned ; she 
only realized that her darling Duncan was freed. 








What mattered it to her at what « bitter cost 
Duncan was free? She should yet see her dar- 
ling hopes realized. Lena should be his wife just 
as sureas they both lived. 


“T have told you all now, mother,’’ Duncan 


said, in conclusion. “ You must comfort me, for 
Heaven knows I need all your sympathy. You 
will forgive me, mother,” he said. ‘‘ You would 
have loved ao too, if you had seen her. I 
shall always ve, through some villainy, Ds!- 
rymple must have tempted her. 1 ehall follow 
him to the ends of the earth. TI shall wring the 
truth from his lips. I must go away,” he cried, 
* anvwhere—any where, and try to forget my 
great sorrow. How am I to bear it? Has 
Heaven no pity, that I am so sorely tried?” 

At thab moment little Molly came hobbling 
into the room, and for a brief moment Duncan 
forgob his great grief in greetinz his little 
sister, 

"Oh, my darling brother, Duncan,’ she cried, 
clinging to him and laughing and crying in 
one breath, “ I tald-them to wake me up eure, 
ifyou came in the night. I dreamed [ heard 
your voice, You see, it must have been real, but 
Icouldn's wake up: and this morning 1 heard 
everyoue sayivg: ‘Duncan is here, Duncan is 
here,’ and I cou'dan’t wait, another moment, bus 
I came straight down to you.” 

Duncan kissed the pretty dimpled face, and the 
little chubby hands that stroked his hair so ten- 
derly. 

“ Why you have been crying, Duncan,” shecried 
out in childish wonder, ‘“ See, there are tear- 
drops on your eyelashes—one fell on my hand. 
What is the matter, brother dear; are you not 
happy?” 

Molly put her two soft while arms around his 
neck, and laid her cheek close to his tn her pretty 
childish, caressing way. 

He tried to laugh lightly, but the laugh had no 
tairth in it, 

"You must run away and play, Molly, and 
not annoy your brother,” said Mrs, Field, disen- 
gaging the child’s clinging arms from Duncan’s 
neck, “ That child is growing altogether too 
observing of late,” : 

“ Ohild |” eried Molly. “Iam ten years old, 
T shall scon be a young lady like Belle and Gus- 
sie, over at Glendale.” 

And Connie,” suggested Duncan, the shadow 
of a smile flickering around his mouth, 

“No, not like Connie,” cried the child, gather- 
iobg up her crutch and sun hat as she limped 
towards the door. ‘‘Counie is not a young lady, 
she’s a tomboy; she wears short dresses, and 
chases the hounds around, while the other two 
wear ailk dresses with big, big trains, and have 
gentlemen to hold their fans and handker- 
chiefs, I am going to take the new books you 
sent me down to my old seat on the stone 
wall, and read those pretty stories there, [ 
don’t know if I will be back for lunch or not,” 
she called back ; “if I don’t, will you come for 
me, brother Duncan #” 

“Yes, dear,” he made answer; ‘‘of course I 
will.” 

The lunch hour came and went ; still Molly 
did not put in an appearance, Ab last Duncan 
was beginning to feel uneasy about her, 

“You need not be the least alarmed,” said Mrs, 
Field, laughingly ; the child is quite spoiled ; 
she is like a roving gipsy, more content to live 
out-of-doors in a tent than to remain indoors, 
She is probably waiting down on the stone wall 
for you to come for her, and carry her home, as 
you used todo, You had better go down and 
see, Duncan ; it is growing quite dark." 

And Duncan, all unconscious of the strange, 
invisible thread which fate was weaving so closely 
about him, quickly made his way through the 
fast-gathering darkness down the old familiar 
path which led to the old stone wall, guided by 
the shrill treble of Molly’s childish voice, which 
he heard in the distance, mingled with the 
plaintive murmur of the ead sea-waves—thoze 
waves that seemed ever murmuring in their song 
the name of Madge. 

Even the subtle breezes seemed to whisper of 


her presence, 
(To be continued.) 





A GREAT LONGING. 
a, 
(Continued from page 9.) 


Oh, my darling ! shall I ever forget that nigh’ 
when I held your dear form in my arms as wo 
glided round the great room to the w:'d, intoxsi 
cating strains of the band ? and you—you were 
utterly unconscious of the mad passion that 
possessed me, 

Lady Cranston persuaded Colonel Thornbury 
to remain at the Towers, for the dawn was no! 
far distant when the party broke up, and Amor « 
sweet, flower lika face was somewhat pale—she 
was not accustomed to Jate hours. 

Next morning, when [I went out into the 
garden, I was surprised and pleared to find Awor 
Thornbury walking under the ehade of the treer, 
and [ hurried forward to greet her, 

How fair, how exquisitely fair she lookel in 
her simple morning robe of cream-ccolourad cash- 
mere, with no colour to relieveit, save the bunch 
of pink geraniums, still wet with dew, which she 
held in her hands! 

“You are an early riser,” I observed, taking 
the slim fingers in my hauds. I remember every 
word we epoke during those brief weeks, iba 
happiest in my life. 

“T always rise early, Papa has not forgotten 
his past military life, and is a very strong advo- 
cate of early rising,” she snawered, in her 
marvellously sweet tones--tones that lingered 
on the memory like some soft chord of music 

“ Will you have a flower for your coat?” hold- 
ing out a spray of the geranium with o half ehy 
smile. 

“Will you put them in!” I replied, quietls 
though I longed to ask her for the fairest flower 
of all—hereelf. 

As sho raised her fair hands to place the flower 
in my button-hole, the loose sleeves fell back 
from the white, rounded arms that shone like 
Parian marb‘e against tha pale, blue silk lining 
and for the first time a faint, pink colour rore te 
her cheeks as her eyes met mice. 

How I longed to press one kiss on those per- 
fect arms, bat [ restrained myself; that glance 
thrilled through my being. She might yet be 
mine-—my darling, my wife ! 

She and her father went away that afternoon, 
but ecarcely a day passed that did not find me at 
Thornbury Lodge, Sometime: I met Amor out, 
with her dog Ponto trotting oa in front, and we 
would walk side by side along the hard country 
roads, and through the fields where the hedges 
were gemmed with Jack Frost's silvery trail. 

One morning about a week before Christmas I 
was standing looking out into the grownd at 
Cranston Towers, feeling rather impatient at 
the non-appearance of my host, 

It was late, and the postman had long since 
been, and I hoped fervently that he had brought 
me a letter from my Uncle Edgar, who had nob 
been well lately. 

There was going to bo a grand ball at Cranston 
Towers on Christmas Eve, to which Amor Thorn- 
bury wae invited, and I earnestly hoped that he 
was better. 

I was looking forward to this evoning, for 1 had 
determined to ask the question that niglit, the 
answer to which would decide my future happi- 
ness or woe. 

I was fond of my uncle, but as I did not aup- 
pose his illness a bad one I was not much troubled 
on hia account, still I knew that he would expect 
me to run up and see him if his health bad vot 
improved, 

My younger and only brother Athol was coming 
down to the Towers for a short time after two 
years’ absence from Nogland, aud [ was anxivus 
to see him too, 

Presently the butler came in with the urv 
hissing and bubbling, and soon after Lord Crans- 
ton entered, and the post-bag being brought, 
handed me several letters, bub not one with the 
well-known hand-writing of my uncle. 

There was one from my father, however ; in ib 
he informed me that my uncle was much worse, 
and that if [ wished to see him again | must 
come at once, 
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Tors detier oiled me wisn rears; my dear 
old uvels Jay dyivg while I was lamentiog the 
fact that he would expect me to go to sre him. 
and for the moment all shoughts of Amor were 
bavi-he?d from my mind. 

* T must lesve by the next train for London,” 
I said, turviog to my hostess, who entered the 
room at that moment, “You will excuse my 
haste, for my uncle, Lord Cathland, ia not 
expecred to live.” 

“ Most decidedly, my dear boy,” she answered, 
a smile of ryinpathy lightiog up her cowely 
features ; “ bun I wish it was on a more chee:/al 
errand you were How serry your brother 
will be ; we expect him here to-morrow.” 

We sat dowo to breakfast after a little more 
convereation on the subject of my uncle's il!ness, 
but we could scarcely eat a mouthful sand before 
twelve o'clock I was speeding on my way to 
London, staring moodily out at the wide stretches 
ul white, frosty fields, with here and there a 
high hedge or a clump of tall treea, 

Now and ag-ia as we sped on through the 
chilly air, we passed clusters of country bouses 
with loug gardeus, where great bushes of holly 
grew, seeming to brighten up the almost dreary 
whiteness with their shining dark green leaves 
and gleaming sca: let berries, 

E did not notice these things at the time, for I 
was not in the humour to appreciate Nature, bab 
it came back to me in the after-time with distinet 
vividoess—-the broad, flat-roofed houses, with 
tall, red chiconeys, from which the smoke rose 
and curled in fantastic shapes up to the pale 
aky 

The bright, rosy facea of children who, regard- 
leas of colds, stood on the wooden railings and 
clapped their tiny hands ae we passed, and the 
narrow, placid stream, bordered by giant oaks 
and other trees, that wound through the countr 
for miles, 

On arriving at the terminus I rushed out to 
where the caba stood. I had brought no luggage 
with me and jumping into one wa: quickly drrven 
to my unele’s house, 

I found bim very weak but better ; and the 
loctor, who had never once lefo his side during 
the night tuld me that the-e was every bope, 

My relief can better be imagined than spoken. 
Who has not at one time experienced the feeling 
of joy that came over me when I was led into 
hin presence ? 

My brother came round two or three days 
after my arrival, and finding our uncle so much 
improved he decided to precede me to Cranston 
Towers 

I was Lord Catbland’s favourite » phew, and 
when he begged me to stay I couid nov refase, 

Next ‘to my father I Joved and respected him 
abeve all other men, and 80 Atho! went down 
to the T:wers by himself, with many excuses 
to Lady Cranston irom me, but of Amor I spoke 
no word, 

Ib was }ng after Christaons when I felt 1 could 
leave the dear old boy in safety. He would not 
be far from us, for he intended epending the 
winter at his country residence, Cathland Park, 
some two or three miles from Cranston Towers. 

Athol met me at the station. He was some- 
thing like we His eyes were deep, dark brown, 
his hair criep avd curly, and hie complexion was 
bronzed by exposure to a tropical sun, which 
mine was not, for | was very pale, and my fea- 
tures lacked the winning expression that won for 
him the admiration of a!i women. 

“So glad to see you again, old fellow!" he 
eaid, claspng my hands in a firm grasp. ‘‘ You 
are not much changed ; the s:me grave, thought- 
ful phiz,” and he laughed a light, joyous laugh. 

* And ¥, Athol, have been looking forward to 
this meet!ng.” [I auswered quietly. Men are 
neyer very demonstrative with each other, and 
we neitber of us spoke much, although our 
hearts were filled with pleasare at being together 

NCES AaRKRIL. 

He had brought the dog-cart with bim, and, 
jumping vp, we were soon bowling «lone the hard 
white road, the fresh, clear air blowing in our 
faces, He was very silent during the lony drive ; 
butias we eotered the great iron gute at Cran 
stom Towers, and passed swiftly up the broad 


going. 


avenue of leafless trees, he turned to me end 
said,—- 

“T am going across to Colonel Thorpbury's 
this afrernoon ; will you come *#” 

Yea!” I answered ; but Athol little knew 
how the thought of that visit «env the hot blood 
tingling through my veioa. 

Lord and Lady Cranston were delighted to 
see me, for it was a sign that their old friend, 
{ Lord Cathiand, was better, We four had a very 
plessant sociable lunch, and then, in the after- 
noon, my brother and I started for Tnornbury 
Lodge 

It was a bright floe day for the time of year, 
and a pale yellow sunlight was resting over the 
country as we passed in at the high wooden gate, 
and up the gravel pathway, Ouvlonel Thornbury 
waa not at home, the servant icformed us, but 
Miss Thornbury was in the garden, 

And so we told her that we would announce 
ourselves, and together we went out into the 
wintry sunlight where Amor was walking up and 
down the brown pathways, with here and there a 
patch of hard, dingy saow that the sun had 
failed to melt. There was a thoughtful expres- 
sion on the sweet young face, and the eyes, as 
they turned unconsciously in our directioo, had 
a dreamy light in their purple depthe; but as 
she perceived us coming down the quaint old 
garden, @ bright crimson glow rose to her 
golden hair, and she advanced towards us with 
& quick exclamation of surprise. 

How my heart throbbed and beat at the sight 
of her evident confu-ion! Could it be that 
during my a»sence she bad learned that [ was 
more to her than all others. What else could 
be the meaning cf the rich colour that suffused 
her fair features ? 

"If we had been alone I should have pleaded 
toy cause then, but | had to mask my emotion. 
1 envied my brother his fluent tongue. He 
seemed able to converse upon any subject, 
while I etood by, silent and pre-ocoupied, longing 
for one moment alone with the one love of my 
life, and feeling so altogether his inferior. Why 
was it that I could never speak when in her pre: 
sence? I asked myself impatiently, 

C.lonel Thornbury came out into the garden 
after a time and invited us to stay to tea, and of 
course we stayed, 

J offered Amor my arm as I had on that first 
night.as we turried to enter the house, [| saw 
Athol glance at us, and again that quick rush of 
warin blood rose to her face. 

She loved me! Of this I felt sure, and avon I 
would ask her to give herself to me for life. 

She lo.ked more fair than ever, I thought, 
that afternoon, 

She was dressed in a loose clinging robe of 
some rich crimson material, and her sweet face 
rose above the mas-es of film)y lace at her throat 
like come pure white lilly. 

We could not stay to dinver, although we 
should have preferred to, for Lady Cravston was 
giviog a grand dinner party, to which she had 
invited Lady Clare; this in my honour, an? uch 
being the case I at least could not be abseu. 

if Amor answered my question as I wished—- 
and of that I had little or no doubt—I would say 
before all the world “this is my future wife,” 
but uotil then I could only quietly ignore the 
fact that they were literally stuffing the Lady 
Clare down my throat, 

She herself was » very Jady-like, unaffected, 
modest girl, a girl of whom I could have made a 
friend ; but | always felt io a false position when 
in her compeny, and behaved so stiffly that I am 
sure «he thought I disliked her, It is a great 
pity for relatione to interfere in these matters. 

} ‘Theweek paseed on and spring was approaching 
| bat [had found ne opportunity of speaking the 
words that were ever ringing in my brain to 
sweet Amor Tnornbury; but when the /oud nvtes 
of the cuckoo had been heard in the woods, and 
the trees were putting forth their first fresh 
pele green shoots, the time for which I longed 
came, 

Lady Cranston had arranged before leaving for 
London to have a pic nie in Hendleigh Wood, 
which was situated some five miles from the 





town. 
{It wasa place of historical note, for there, on 





Lhe auucit of @ grass-yrowo hill, trom whch 
could be geen a distant view of the sea, were the 
ruins of & grand old castle, 

Knights of old had fought upon the thick, 
strong battlements, and fair ladyes had stood at 
the tiny apertures that did daty for windows, and 
prayed for the welfare of their gallant loves, 

Awor and her father were coming, and a feeling 
of unutterable joy filled my heart as I thought 
that that day should decide my fate. No idea 
of failure came to me, What did those blushes 
mean but love? 

There were about twenty in all invited, and.by 
ten o’clock the whole party had started. 

Avhol and I were in one carriage with Amor 
Thornbery and Jaoet Penrhyn, a nice, affable, 
pretty girl, with ean inexhaustible flow of con- 
veraation. 

Never shall I forget that drive. The yee.’ § 
through which we passed was picturesque, thoug 
rather flat ; broad gtretches of brown fields that 
would, ia a few monthr, be golden with ripening 
corn; then green fieldsin their first freshness, 
their low hedges overshadowed with tall trees, 
Now and sgain there was a house, and through 
gps in the hedges sa occasional glimpse of t 
sea, 

“T think isa very pretty and pi me 
county, there is so much variety abous it. 
not you agree with me, Lord Cranston 1” said 
Amor, in that soft, liquid voice that never failed 
to thrill my being to the core. 

“ Yes, it is considered so,” I answered ; and 
Miss Penrhyn, who had been silent a few moments 
joining in, the conversation became general. 

We very soon arrived at our destination, a 
small wood atthe foot of a hill, at the top of 
which stood the crumbling ruins of Hendieigh 
Castile, grand even in its last decay. 

We all wandered about the wood, gathering 
cowslips, primrores, aod violets, and chatting 
merrily together until we were called to tunch. 

The meal paseed off as such mwealé”generaily da. 
There was the usual laugbiog and joking, and the 
little mishaps that invariably occur at pic-niva, 
and then the party broke up and went off in 
couples in different directions, 

I managed to s:cure Amor before anyone 
bad observed us, and turned my steps in the 
direction of the ruine. 

She was very silent, and I did not feel ia 
the humour for conversation, so we walked on 
in perfect silence till we reached the court- 
yard, 

There was an archway covered with ivy that 
led to a small arbour at the left of us ae we 
clarobered over what had once been the outer 
wall—the stronghold, in fact, of the ancient 
ruic. 

I pushed aside the heavy veil of ivy, and point- 
ing to a. equare, fat stone I invited Amor toa 
seat. Resting my hand on the sunken wall I 
gezed up at the eky, which had turned toa dull 
brownish grey, as if for inspiration, 

My heart wae too full for speech at thia 
momen?, although I had brought sweet, innocent 
Amor to this lonely spot to tell my tale of love, 

After a time she rove and came to my side and 
80 we two stcoi together ia the soft stillness 
of the afternoon, watching the birds that flew 
busily in and out of the thick mantle of ivy 
that covered one side of the ruins, Presently 
she turned her large eyes inguiringly upon me 

“Why are you so silent?” she asked, in her 
clear, distinct voice. 

Then her eyes wandered dreamily to the 
foot of the hill, where tall, dark pines reared their 
heads to the sky and so far oud to the rugged 
cliffs, above which the eea seemed to surge and 
rise, 

“J sl ays manage to make myself stupid 
when in your company,” [ remarked rather 
bitterly; but I stopped suddenly, for ehe was 

azing ab me in surprise, 
bat Stupid 1” she replied, “I have never found 
you other than a very pleasant companion. You 
voderrate yourself,” »nd she turned sgain to the 
grand, though rather dreary, scene that lay 
stretched before our eyes, 

A pale, warery mist wes creeping up over the 
cliffs, and a rhiver went through me, The whole 
place was changed since we arrived in- the 
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early wurpipg, end there wae every rign of » 
storm. 

“Amer}” I satd, and my voice did ~ not 
sound to me like my own, but I was desperate, 
apd so} went on going a step pearer the tall, 
lithe, blue-robed figure, and taking her hand 
in wy.own “Amor, do you think that you 
could-———” 

I never finished that sentence, for the sound 
of hurrying footsteps broke upon the heavy, 
breoding asillness of the air, and I instinctively 
stepped back. 

The intruder was very close, I was standing 
against the old oak, and the thick leavee of 
the ivy eompletély hid me from the sight of 
anyone enterivg the arbour, but I could see every 
line of the faultless figure and sweet calm face of 
Amor Thornbury. 

“T have been locking for you everywhere,” 
cried @ familiar voice, that of my brother Athol, 
and J started at the glad ring uf joy in its win- 
ning tones, 

Before Amor could answer he was at her side, 
that terder, almost wemanly, smile 1 knew so 
well lighting up hie dark, handsome face ; but 
what was it I saw that turned my heart to 
stone and caused that choking sensation in my 
throat ? 

Only s swift glance from a pair of star- 
bright eyes into a man’s face, and a delicate 
crimsoning of a maiden’s pearly ekin, but I 
prayed as I gazed that I might die as I stood 
there, nneeen and alone. 

Yes, alkme, for those twe standing there, heart 
speaking to heart, were utterly unconscious of my 


presence, 
_ Thad dreamt my dream, that was the awaken- 
ing. 

The grey mist that had risen above the lanc 
was not more dark and drear then my life would 
henceforth be. 

“Ob, Amor, my darling, my pure love!” I 
cried, in wy agony, “would that it might have 
been!” aud then, drawing myself together, I 
slipped unheeded from my shelter, and passed 
silently down the hill, eometimes stumbling over 
the bricks that bad fallen from the crumbling 
walla, sometimes storping to pluck a pale prim- 
rose from its bed in the tender young grana, 

The rest of the party were all gathered together 
under the shade of sume wide-spreading cliestnute 
when I came upon them, discuseing the advisa- 
bility of returning home, 

I was soon engaged in lively conversation with 
Miss Penrhyn, end when my brother and Amor 
joined vs 1 was the gayest of the little group. 

n fact, Athol glanced at me more than once in 
surprise, He was not used to secing me give 
way to such wild epirite. 

As we took our places in the carriages the 
storm broke with full force, A deep rolling peal 
of thunder rumbled over our heade, then a swift 
flash of purple struck acroes the sky, pearly 
blinding us, and on rolled the carriages through 
the country roads and lanes, where the birds 
were hepping about in the glistening hedges, tiny 
drops of rain resting on their brown wings like 
spote of crystal. 

It- was soon ever, and as we paseed through 
the village a pale gleam of sunshine fell from 
the sky, and Jingered on the fair face and golden 
head of Amor Thornbury, who was lying brck 
on the cusbions, an expression of perfect heppi- 
nese hovering round her coral li ‘ 

“ Have you enjoyed yourself?” I asked, bend- 
ing forward and looking fixedly into the clear, 
pure depths of her violet eyes. I had no motive 
in asking the question, except thar I longed to 
Lear the soft thrilling tones of her voice. 

“ Yes, I have indeed!” she anewered, with a 
sraile, and a pretty shy blush tinged her cheeks, 
ae the flashed a fleeting glance at the bright, 
handsome face of my youtiger brother, 

I knew what that look meant, and my heart 
throbbed with pain, and I felt that my face grew 
pale, It was a hard fight, strong man asI was, 
to control my feelings, for I could have cried aloud 
in my ageny. I had often heard that when a 
man gets to the age of two or three-and-thirty, 
without ever having loved, the love that comes 
to him then ie deeper, more passionate, more 
lasting, "I shall never love,” I boasted in my 





weak, boyish arro, ance; put I felt che truth of 
the -aying thep, “1 knew tbat life no lopger 
had avy charm for me; stil] I could not regret 
that IT had loved,” OM 

The sun was ectting when we entered the 
marsive gates at the entrance of Cranston Park ; 
but great drops of rain were still dripping from 
the dark pines and pxle chestnuts, flashing and 
eparkling in the watery pivk glow thet over- 
shadowed the country, as they fell, F 

After Colonel Thornbury and his daughter 
had departed—the latter with shy, tremulous 
drooping of the white, blue-veined eyelids and 
maidenly b'ushes, as Athol whixpered eome 
words in'o ber ehel}-like ear~-my brother came 
out on to the terrace, where | was doitg¢ battle 
with this my first and last love. 

He was rather agitated and nervons. I could 
see that by the light of the stars. There was ne 
moon; only the cold, bright, twinkling stare 
shining up in the cloud-flecked sky witnessed 
that interview. J] knew what was coming, and 
braced myself to meet it with calmness. 

“ Douglas, old fellow!” he said, lighting a 
cigar and then putting it ovt again io bis excite- 
ment, ‘I have something to tell you, Perhaps 
you have noticed ”” He paused at a loss for 
wards, . 

Athol was my only brother, and I loved him 
dearly. No thought of being jealous entered 
my mind, It was not hia fault that he had 
won the prize I had cast for, It was the way 
of life; one man’s success is generally another's 
downfall, 

“T know what you want to say, Athol,” I 
rev lied, putting my hand on his shoulder, and 
his bronzed face flushed. 

* What do you think the pater will say?’ be 
asked, in a quick, esger whisper. 

This was a difficult question to answer, for I 
felt sure in my own heart that my fether and 
mother both had very d:fferent views for Athol 
than a marriage with the daughter of a poor 
colonel, however lovely and accomplished that | 
girl might be; but I would not speak a word of 
this to him, I could not damp his spirits on 
this, the first night of his betrothal. 

** Ob, I daresay they wil) muke the bess of it,” 
I -said, in an off-hand manner. ‘“ You see, the 
girls married to please them, and you will marry 
to please yourself 1” 

He looked so handsome as he stood on the 
terrace with his head erect and that happy light | 
in hie dark eves, ! 

* Dovglas,” he said, turniug to me suddenly, 
“Tam a coward, I know, but will you go to cheia 
for me?” 

The feathery branches of some tall larches 
that overshadowed this end of the terrace 





waved and fluttered above our heade, and it & 


seemed to my excited fancy, as I struggled for 
ma-tery over myself ere | answered hie question, 
that the wind that ru«tled the quivering leaves 
aud lifted Avhol’s rich dark curls from his broad 
forehead whispered to my achiog heart, ‘it is 
for her happiness too!” 

As T put out my hand to him a feeling of 
dizziness came over me, and | caught at the 
stone balustrade to steady myself; but Athol 
was not too absorbed in his love-dream to notice 
me, and he came a step nearer, laying his hand 
on mine as he did eo 

“T will do wht you ack, Athol,” I muttered, 
in a choking voice, for the words would scarcely 
come. 

"You are not well, old fellow! Why, your 
face is ghastly, and your hands clammily cold !” 
he cried out. ‘“ Douglas, what a brure I am 
not to have seen before how ill you look!” 
remorsefully. 

** Nonsense, | am well enough. My phiz does 
not show to advantage in the pale starlight!” 
I said, with a miserable attempt at a laugh. 
“Now, Athol, good night. I shall stay out here 
a little longer, You know I have my speech to 
thiok over.” 

We shook hands warmly, and I stood staring 
after his strovg, well-knit figure, as he strode 
along the bread stone terrace with the careless 
easy step that betokens a happy heart. | 

There was a great vase Miled with the fra- | 
grant wax-like narcissus near me; and the | 








sweet, subtie perfume brought back a day whens 
I and Amor had walked up end down the les. 
strewn paths of the quaintiy laid out garden of 
Thonbury Loége, discussing our favourite 
flowers. 

Of all fowers I love the narcissus,” she had 
said, “for I think its scent is mere exquisite 
than that of any other.” 

‘SAmor! Amor!” I murmured, taking one 
of the fragile blorsome tenderly in my hands 
and preesing ip to wy Jips, “It is almost too 
much to atk me to plead for your union with 
another, even though that otber be my ovr 
brother.” 

And, again, the wind reemed to whisper 
softly throvgh the trees—"'' It ia for her bappi- 
ness.” 

I cannot remember how long I paced up and 
down that teirace, fighting with, and trying to 
kill, my unhappy passion for sweet Amor; burt 
the eters bad dieapjecared from the rky, end 
the whirperipg breeze of early dawn, travght 
with the odour of new mown bay, wae blowing 
on my face, which [ knew must lovk heggaid 
and worn from. my recent fight with my love, 
when I turned, end bending over the vase of 
narciseus, whispered, ‘“‘ Amor, your happinees 
shall be my only thovght !’ 

Two or three days afterwards I seb off fox 
London, and on arsiviog at our hovee in Grot- 
venor-equare I at once cought my father, who, 
I was informed, was bury writing letters in the 
library, 

He rose as J entered the room, avd pushed his 
chair away from the table. 

* Glad to see you, my boy,” ke said, a smile 
lighting up his bandeome old face, a emile that 
chased away the stern expression that rested on 
his features when in repose ; “but 1 uncerstood 
that you were to stay at Cranston Towers till 
the eod of the month?” 

* Yee, sir,” 1 replied, “ but I have come up to 
ask @® very iwportand question, Will you give 
your consent to Athol’s marriage with Mixs Amos 
Thornbury }” 

I had intended making a very different speech 
to this; but it came out abruptly, ae most dis- 
agreeable things generally do, and J felt infivitely 
relieved when the words were spoken. 

**To Athol’s marriage with Mies Thornbury!” 
he repeated. “Jj do not remember ever seeing 
Miss Thornbury, Doug)ae.” 

“J daresay uot, sir,’ lra'd. “She lives near 
Cranston Towers, aud is the only child of Colonel 
Thornbury, late of the-—-—. She is a sweet, 
lovely, ladylike girl, and highly accomplished” 
—this io deaperation, for I could see a hard, 
inflexible look stealing round my father’e mouth. 

“Sweet, lovely, and highly accomplished j ” 
he said, with a half smile. “I wonder, Douglas, 
that you did not secure this paragen for your- 
self.” 

He was too much occupied with his own 
thoughts to observe the grey pallor that over- 
epread my face as he spoke those sarcastic wordda, 
buv as 1] was standing opposite the chimney- 
glass I had a full view of myself. 

“ And pray,” he went on, “ what dowry has 
this lovely young lady ?” . 

*None!” I answered, rather hotly. I felt 
diegusted with my father’s candid remarks ; and 
the sweet fair face of Amor Thornbury, as I had 
“seen it on that autumn day, with the perfume 
of the dying roses hovering round her golden 
heac, rose before me in all its calm, girlish 
purity. ‘‘ None, air, save her dowry of pure 
womabhood |” 

“Indeed ! and you think that I am going to 
give ry consent to this foolish marriage?” he 
replied, his brows contracting over his swel-grey 
eyes. ‘‘The daughter of a retired colonel, who 
has nothing to depend upon but his pension. 1 
see nothing, absolutely nothing to warrant me in 
doing 801” 

“You have not seen her, father,’’ I said 
eagerly, aud i drew from my breast coat- pocket a 
photograph of Amor. Athol gave it to meas I 
said good-bye at the railway station. “Is not 
thia a fase to inspire love io any man ?” 

My father took it from me with that cynical 
sine still lingering round his mouth, but I saw 
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it vanish slowly as he gazed in‘o those innocent- 
pictured eyes, 

The opsving of the door at that moment made 
me turn, and I saw my mother standing in the 
doorway. 

“Mother!” I cried, going towards her, and 
kissing her fair comely cheeks, “is not—what do 
you think of this face?’ She came over to my 
fathor’s side, and he heli the photograph out to 
her without a word, . 

“Ts is perfect, my son,” was her answer, and 
there was something in the expression of her 
mild blue eyes thai reminded me of Amior, 
“ Have you chosen a wife ati last, Douglas!” 

“No, mother, but Athol has!” J anawered, 
“T ehall never marry, father!” I pleaded ear- 
nestly, turning again to him. “Did you not 
marry for love? and surely Athol has enough for 
both.” 

T felt nearly sure of success now that my 
mother had expressed approval of Amor’s face. 
She could scarcely speak of her want of fortune 
now ; basides, there was a tender light in her 
eyes as she once more perused the lovely smiling 
face of my brother's love, 

* Althea,” said my father; “‘our son Athol 
has sent Douglas as his ambassador, He wishes 
for our consent to his marriage with this young 

ady-——"” 

“Tf you will pardon me for interrupting you, 
tir,” { cried, quickly, “I will explain,” and in as 
few words as was possible [ told the story of 
Athol’s love, 

I knew { had told my story well by their taces, 
for may father’s brow had cleared, and my 
raother’s eyes were moist, 

fT apoke no word of my ow heartache—no 
ons shall ever know that I loved my brother's 
wife 

“ Douglas,” my mother’s voice quivered, “ we 
will go down to Cathland Park—Edgar will be 
plessed—-and see for ourselves.. We will ask her 
to come and stay with us at the Park for a few 
days. What do you think, Denzil?” turning to 
my father with the winning smile Athol bad 
inherited, 

‘it shall be as you wish,” he replied, calmly ; 
sud I knew that Athol’s cause was won, 

We did not stay long in London after that 
in‘erview. 

My father and moth'r went over to Thorn- 
bury Lodge the day after their arrival at Cath- 
land Park, 

I could not bear to witness the meeting, but 
wheo they came back I heard that the colonel 
and hie daughter were both coming to stay a 
week at. the Park, and I nerved myself to meet 
her with calmnesa, 

She came iu the afternoon of tha uext day. I 
was walking on the lawn with my uncle, who was 
atill far from strong, leaning on my arm, and 
when I eaw her coming down the gravel path, 
beside my mother, her sweet fower-like face 
aglow with shy joy, my heart stood still. 

Oh, Heaven ! why was it given to man to love 
like this? Lasked myself, passionately ; but I 
greeted her quietly, nor did I betray any emotion 
when my mother took one of Amor’s slim hands 
and pliced i} in my uncle Edgar's, 


“ Edgar,” she said, this is our new daughter j 


and your nieve,” 

He was pleased, for ho had mot Amor several 
times during the spring, aud had taken a great 
fancy to her, aud he drew her towards him and 
pressed a kiss on her soft cheek. 

Presently the sound of voices came 
we four stood under the shade of an 
and looking up, 1 saw Atho! 

My father and the colonel came out into the 
broad, white steps of the terrace. Amor's fair 
face flushed and pled, and the white lids drooped 
beneath Athol’s passionate glance as be joined 
tl: 


to ua ag 
id elm, 


He soon led hev off down the wide pathway 
where itheair was filled with the fragrance of 
the jonquzil, pink aod mignonette 
branch 
the gentle breeze that whispered a tale of young 
love to their fu ttering leaves 

{followed them with my eye until they dis- 
appeared from sight behind a great bush of 
iilacs) How happy they were ! 


; and the | 
of the ancient trees waved to and froin | 


“What are you going to do with yoursel’, my 
boy?" asked my uncle, placing his hand on my 
shoulder, as we stood on the balcony of the 
staoking-reom that night, having a parting 
cigar before retiring. 

“T am thinking of going to Italy,” I said 
carefully; bub Athol glanced quickly into my face 
as he answered rather wistfully,— 

“You have not been looking well for some 
time, Douglas,and I think a change would do you 
goo?, but I should jike you to stay for the 
wedding.” 

“Tam sorry, Athol, bub I cannot, I really 
feel as if I shall be ill in earnest if I satay much 
longer in England,” and he, seeing that I was 
determined, asked no more questions. 

I think Uncle Edgar guessed that something 
was wrong, for he said no word to detain me, and 
soon after we retired to our rooms. 

My father and mother tried to persuade me to 
| atay: but I stood firm, and the following month 
saw me wandering aimlessly through the picture- 
galleries of Rome, staring at the works of the old 
masters with eyes that saw not, for go where I 
would the sweet face of Amor was ever before 
me. 

“They sin who tell us love can die,” says 
Southey, and I know the truth of his words, 

Ihave been leading this listless, useless life 
for more than two years now, aud my face still 
pales when [see her dear name in my letters 
from home, and my hearp still beats and throbs 
wildly when I think of those walks we two took 
together in that glatautumn time when I thought 
in my fond madness that my love was returned, 
snd the sight of the trees, when their leaves are 
tinged with red, gold and brown, recalls the past 
with bitter distinctuess, 

They tell me [ have a little nephew, and beg 
ms to come home—I cannot. 

Perhaps the time will come when I can greet 
Amor with the calmpets of a brother, That 
time, I feel by the quickening of my pulse as I 
write, is far, far distant ; but some day, when I 
grow tired of this wandering life, I will go back 
to see the little child whom they have named 
Douglas, and the fair lovely face of her who was 
| my only love, 





‘THE END. } 








FACETLA, 


Waar ia the difference ‘etween a hill ands 
pill !—Oae’s hard to get up, and the other’s hard 
to get down. 

“T sue the people have unearthed another 
anarchist,” “Sof How did they do it?” 
* Gave him a bath,” 

Conreisuror : “Tell me candidly, is there 
anything original in that manuscript!” The 
Editor: “ Yes, the spelling.” 

Me. Gaity: “ You know mun proposes---~" 
Miss Waitlong: “No, I don’t; I've only heard 
| that he does ; [’ve had no practical experience.” 

How to make the new dress: Take the 
material for two skirts and mike the sleeves, 
ther take the material for one sleeve and make 
the akirv. 

“Sour people,” remarked the cannibal chief, 
43 he paseed his plate for a second supply, “ have 
& mission in life, while others only bave a mis- 
sionary.” 

Gomez: “Tsay, was it you who recommended 

that cook to my wife?” Perez: “I believe so.” 
“Then I should like you to come aud have 
supper with ue to-night.” 

Micawezr: “There was one thing I could 
buy as cheap a0 our seaside resort as | could at 
; home.” Copperfield: “ What in the world was 
| itt” Micawber: “ Postage-stamps.” 

“Tae main problems of thia day, sir, are easily 
| solved,” he began in as confident tones “I, my- 

nelf——--” “Ah, yes!” eaid the grey-haired 

straoger; “of couree, of course. You were gradu- 

ated this mouth, I euppose#” “ Why,yes. How 
+ did you guess?” “I know the symptoms,” 





Witt : “ You'll have to wait some time 
Sister bas only got on her bonnet.” Feather- 
stone (who has lavited her to go to the’ play, and 
is anxiously waiting) : ‘‘ Why, what else has she 
to do!” Willie: “She's got to look in the 
glass,” 4 

Davuser (struggling artist): “What do you 
suppose the poet meant by the words, ‘Art ia 
long, but life is fleeting’?” Frank Friend 
(examining Dauber’s last picture): “ Very likely 
the poet meant that life is too short for some 
folks to learn to. paint,” iw 

Tr's hard to tell just whab the public wants,” 
said the theatrical manager, with a sigh. ‘‘It 
hasn’t struck me that way,” replied the box- 
office clerk. ‘It seems painfully easy to me. 
In nive cases oub of tea it wants its money 
back.” : 

Conwiccsr: “ There's a chance that you might 
recover the watchif you remember the number 
of it.” Mrs. Cobwigger: ‘Oh, ‘is that so, dear? 
I once wrote the number down on a little. bit 
of paper as you suggested,’ “Where did you 
put it?” “Why, io the back of the watch.” 

Lawren: “Your case would have. been 
strooger, Mr. McGuire, if you had acted only on 
the defensive. Bat you struck first. If you had 
let him strike you first you would have had the 
law on your side.” Mr. McGuire: “ Yis, Oi'd had 
had th’ law on moy soide, but Oi'd ’a’ had him on 
moy stomach a pounding th’ loife out av me.’ 

Ow THs Sgasips HoytrMoon.—Bride:“ Wretch: 
you deceived :me! Before you married me I 
asked you what you were worth, and you said ‘at 
least a million.” Now I find you penniless,” 
Bridegroom: “ Yea: but I meant that I was 
worth at least a million—other fellowa of my set 
—not dollars.” 


© Waar's the matter?" asked the good-natured 
policemac. “ Haven't you any place to go to?” 
‘Any place ter goi” replied Meandering 
Mike, the tramp, with contempt, “I've got the 
whole of Great Britain before me, I've got so 
many places ter go to that it’s worryin’ me dotty 
makio’ up my which way ter start,” 

** Here,” complained the aggrieved father, “I 
have spent nearly £5,000 on thad girl’a educa- 
| tion, and now ehe goes and marries a young fellow 
with an income of only £250 4 year.”  “ Well,” 
éaid the friend of the family; ‘‘ isn’t that 5 per 
cent. on your investment? What more can you 
expect in these dull times?” 

Proressor Lonauarr : “ Well, my young friend, 
you wished to know what theosophy was, and i 
wrote you # full‘and complete explanation. . Did 
you receive it?” Truth Seeker: ‘Yes, air, I 
have itin my pocket, I was just looking for 
you.” Prof Longhair: “Ah!” uth 
Sveker ; “ Yef.. I wished to ask if you would > 
nob kindly explain the explanation,” 

A Brapnyess to apologise for an offence is not 
worth muc! unless it ia accompanied by @ dis- 
position not to repeat the injary, Johnuvy and 
Jenny were quarrelling, and Jenny began to cry. 
“Ob, well,” eaid Johnny, “don’t ery, I'll toka 
back all the mean things I’vesaid.” “‘ Yes, you'll 
take ‘em back,” sobbed the girl, “so you can have 
‘em just ready to use over again |” 

Rustic theology often contains much common 
sense, though not alwaya in accord with the 
canons. A clergyman came to preach in a southern 
parish, and while walking across the fields met a 
farm jabourer, who, in the course of couversa- 
tion, said he was a 'Piscopal. The clérgyman 
was glad to hear it,and asked if he belonged to 
the parish; to which the labourer answered 
that he “didn't knaw.” “Then what diocese do 
you belong to?” was the next question. “Ther’ 
ain’t nathin’ like that round here,” replied. the 
other. “Who confirmed you, then!” “No- 
body,” answered the labourer, “Then you are not 
an episcopalian |” asked theclergyman. “ Well,” 
was the reply, “ you see it's this way : Last winter 
I wasa-visitin’ a friend, and while I was there I 
went to church, and it was called ’Piscopal, and 
I heard them say that they * left undone the 
things what they'd oughter done, and they'd done 
some things what they oughten done,’ and I says 
to myself, says I, ‘That’s my fix, exactly!" aud 
ever since I considered myself a ‘Piscopalian,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Proscz anv Princess Henry or Barrenserc 
have accepted an invitation to stay with Lord 
and Lacy Breadalbane at beautiful Taymouth 
Caetie in the latter part of this month. 


Tsxure is little doubt that if an anxiously- 
expected event in the Ruseian Imperial household 
has a happy termination the Tsar and Tearitsa 
wilt pay a formal visit to England in the spring, 
end be the guests of the Queen at Buckingham 
Palace, 

Pros Arravur of Connaught, who stayed 
with bis grandmother, the Queen, at Balmoral 
for his holidays, has returoed to achool at Farn- 
borough and resumed his studies, He isdestined 
to follow the profession of his father, and though 
only twelve years old Prince Arthur is very keen 
on military matters. 

Tne Duke and Duchess of Coburg will, if 
nothiog unforeseen occurs, again entertain 
largely at Clarence House in June, and amongst 
their guests will be their then newly-married 
daughter and her husband, the Hereditary Prince 
HehenJohe Langenburg, as Princess Alexandra 
and her fiancé are to be married ab Coburg in 
April, @uring the Queen's continental. holiday 
next epring, Her Majesty having expressed her 
desire to be present at the weddiag of her bright 
little granddaughter. 

In a very short time the anniversary of the 
late Czar's decease will have come round, and 
ail the members of his numerous family have 
already been invited to a grand Requiem Mave to 
take place on the first of November, at the 
Cathedral of SS Peter aud Paul at St. Peters- 
burg, in presence of the Court and all the big- 
wigs, diplomatic, civil aud military. The army 
will go into mourning for the day, public eatab- 
lishmente will be cloced, and every kind of fes- 
livity suspended in Russia. 

Tae German Emperor is to entertain & large 
hunting party at the Jogd Schloss of Springe, in 
Havover, and has invited the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Coburg, the King of Saxony, the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, the Duke of Connaught, 
Prines Henry of Prussia, and the Prince Regent 
of Brunswick, to be his guests, The vast beech 
and oak forests of Springe afford the best wild 
boar shooting in Northern Germany. There are 
only two days’ eport every year, and upwards of 
three hundred wild boars are usually killed by 
eighteen or twenty guna; 

Qoren WILBELMINA O¥ HOLLAND, who entered 
her sixteenth year on Avgust 3let, now wears 
her hair turned wp—or “opgestoken,” as the 
Dutch say--in a sbining coil, and arranged 
mogt becomiugly above her forehead in slightly 
Jess forma) style than the straight fringe of a 
short while ago. The result is very attractive, 
and her subjecta, who take the warmest in- 
terest in her personal appearance and adornment, 
universally agree that the change is a great 
improvement. If Court gossip does nob err, 
Prince Karl, second son of the Crown Prince and 
Princess ot. Denmark, is regarded as tho future 
Consort of Queen Wilhelmina, but the betrothal 
bs not take place until her sixteenth birth- 

ay. 

Au the Saxe-Coburg family are very early 
risers, and not a moment of the day is unem- 
ployed, regular routine being strictly adhered 
to, and gn amount of time devoted to earnest 
study which would diamay most young ladies of 
lesser rank, Although the Duchess of Saxe- 
Coburg's daughters have al] been brought out so 
very young, end have been accuetomed almost 
from infancy to appear so much iu public, they 
have been kept to the “school-room” all the 
same, and have acquired a love of work and that 
dislike to being unemployed which is so charac- 
terietic of their mother. Plana are already on 
foot amorgst the townspeople to celebrate the 
occasion of the forthcoming marriage with due 
honour and rejoicing, and several ladies’ com: 
mittees have been formed to consult upon the 
mportent subject of wedding-gifts, all concerned 
wishing to ovutvie each other in the choice of some 
offering which will be acceptalle to their. Princess, 





STATISTICS, 


An average of 1,000 pigs are eaten in London 
daily. 

Moxz than 60,000 stamps are said to be 
found every year loose in the letter-boxes of 
the United Kingdom. 

THE average cost of maintaining a prisonet in 
one of our convict establishments is about £25 
per annum, This Jarge amount is not expended 
upon food and clothing so much as upon the 
salaries of the officers required to keep him in 
order, 

Tre notion that the Sahara Desert is altogether 
a barren and worthless weste is wide of the 
truth. In 1892 there were nine millions of sheep 
in the Alger‘an Sehara alone, besides two million 
goats and 260,000 camels. On the oases there 
are 1,500,000 date palms, giving dates worth 
£600,000 a year. So even the desert is worth 
keeping under control. 





GEMS, 


Trg talent of success is nothing more than 
doing what you can well, without a thought of 
fame. 

Tag only way to regulate the world is to do 
the duty that lies nearest to us, and not to hunt 
after grand ones for ourselves. If each drop of 
rain chose where it should fall God's showers 
would not fa)! as they do now. 

To believe your own thought, to believe what 
is true for 9 in your private heart is true for 
all men—that is genius, Speak your latent con- 
viction, and it shall be the universal sense ; for 
the inmost in due time becomes the customer, 
and our first thought is rendered back to ue by 
trumpets of the best judgment, 

By the instrumentality of literature the mind 
may roam in search of nourishment over the 
whole world, while stern duty chains the 
jaded body to tle mechanical duties of the home 
routine. Unfortunately, however, it is the ten- 
dency of the former to linger behind in company 
withthe latter, Without frequent friction with 
the outside world both the outward and inward 
polish of an individual grows dull 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ORANGE Savew.—Mix together one cup gugar, 
one heapivg tablespoonfal flour, and add gradu- 
ally one pint boiling water ; cook from three to 
five minutes, till it thickens, stirring all the 
time. Add one tablespoonful butter, and one 
teaspoonful orange extract. <A tablespoonful of 
vinegar can be added if more acid be liked, 

A Daimry Dxssert.—Cover one-half box of 
gelatine with half a cup of cold water; soak ten 
minutes, Prees juice from five large oranges : 
add one cup of powdered sugar, stir until dis- 
solved. Whip oue pint of cream ; put the orange 
juice in pan and stand it in another pan of 
cracked ice. Stir the gelatine over hot water 
until dissolved ; add to it the orange juice ; stir 
constantly, and just as «oon as it begins to con- 
geal stir in the whipped cream. Turn into a 
mould and put in a cold place to harden. 

Damson Cuzrse.—Tu @ pac of cold water over 
the fire place an corthen jar, and put into it the 
sound dameons; bring to a boil and replenish 
the water as itevaporates till the fruit is soft, 
Recgove the damsons, and while still warm ekin 
and stone them, passing the pulp through a seive 
into the juice in the jar. ‘ For each pound of this 
pulp add a half pound of loaf sugar, broken small, 
and boil to a thick paste, Crack the stones from 
the fruit, remove the kernels, blanch them and 
add them to the cheese, Continue the boiling 
tili the pulp clings to the spoon in a masa ; thea 
pour into potas end cover, keeping in a dry 
place, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 





In Paria the demand for emali dogs is met hy 
rearing pups on an alcoholic diet, which retarde 
their growth. 


ToBacco eeeds are so minute that it is said o 
thimbieful will furnish enough plants for an acre 
of ground. 

TE bicycle of the Khedive of Egypt is a 
gorgeous machine, almost entirely covered with 
silver plating. 

A ara? photographic camera for taking full- 
length life-size portraits has been made and used 
with much euccess by a Dublin firm. The camera 
takes a plate seven feet high anc five feet wide. 

No one can tell where the diamond goes in 
combustion. Burn it, and it leaves no ash ; the 
flame is exterior, like that of a cork, and when it 


f has blazed itself oud there remaing not even so 


much as would dust the antenne of a butterfly. 

Iv ig nob generally known that, size for sige, a 
thread of spider silk is decidedly tougher than a 
bar of steel, Anu ordinary thread wil! bear a 
weight of three grains, This is just about 50 per 
cent. stronger than a steel thread of the same 
thickness, 

By meane of a recent invention the blind are 
enabled to write with facility, using the cidinary 
Roman alphabet, The invention ia described as 
@ hinged metal plate with equare perforations 
arranged in parallel lines, inside of which the 
stylus is moved in makiog the letters, 

THE most costly war, viewed from the etand- 
point of yearly expenditure, was the United 
States Civil War, on whicti the expenditure was 
at the rate of 350 millions per annum. The 
Franco-German War (1570-71) stands next 
highest, its cost havicg been at the rate of 316 
millions per annum. 

Acconpixc to the triala of carrier pigeons 
recently made in the American Navy these 
birds are likely to prove very useful at sea in 
carrying despatches. Only 10 per cent. of the 
pigeons sent off failed to return "home," and 
some of the “homers” covered two hundred 
miles of ocean af a epeed of thirty miles an 
hour, 

THIEVES are using a contrivance looking like an 
ordinary walking-stick, but which is eo arranged 
that. by pressing a spring at the handle the 
ferrule will spread apart and form a sort of spring 
clip that will teke hold of anything that is 
within reach, The thing is called “tbe Conti- 
nental lifuing-stick,” and is used to take goods 
from behind counters when the shopman’s back 
is turned, 

Tur removai uf objectionable articles or items 
fror foreign periodicals in Russia is accomplished 
in two waye. If they are long and bu'ky they 
are torn or cut out bodily. If they are brief they 
are blacked out by means of a rectangular stamp 
which has about the width of an ordinary news- 
paper column, and which is “ crosa-hatched ” in 
such a way that when inked and pressed vpon 
the paper it makes a close networ! of white lines 
and black diamonds, 

WALKING sticks are being turned to novel 
purposes by an inventive manufacturer. From 
one a slik umbrella emerges, and, screwed into 
the haudle, answers every purpose ; in another a 
dozen pennies are stowed — ; another contains 
a measure for the height of horses, with a spirit 
level attached; while another, with 8 crystal 
handle, shows the face of a watch, which tells the 
time perfectly. Raising the lid, it is easily woun: 
up as required, and the crystal shows the hande 
distinctly. 

Ir is a point in the comparative anatomy of 
eate worthy of remark that the slit-like pupil 
does not exist in the Jayger epecies of the tribe. 
The lynx has it, but no cat-like avimal oi much 
larger dimensions. It bas been etated that the 
pupil of s cat’s eye is so perceptive of variations 
in the intensity of light—-contracts aud expands 
so reguiarly—that a Chinaman will tell you what 
the time is, or thereabouts, not by locking ot a 
watch or clock, as we would do, but by locking 
into ‘the eye of # cat, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gro.—Kimberley is in South Africa, 

A Sorrerce.— You should see an aurist. 

Many.-—-The 10th of April, 1874, fell on » Friday. 

Drerarasep One--Very sorry,but we cannot help 
yeu 

Mamo.—The shorter 
application is the better. 

Gar.—In Hawati, Sandwich Islands, there is an 
ia.mense rock that be ws this name. 


Pusziep Fio.—If he fa in earnest he will not leave 
ber long in doubt as to his intentions. 

Maren.—The only cure for it is frequent washing of 
the head with water containing a little borax. 


Myra.—The incident on which this story !s founded 
dis very old, dating back to Egyptian literature, 


fnacia.—Aotors and actresses, in this country, have 
protection against the dishonesty of a manager. 


Sex er.—Scales for weighing diamonda are eo accu- 
rately poised that an eyelash will turn the balance. 


Amen. - Give them a coat of oak spirit varnish. It is 
exsily applied and gives the destred stain and polish. 


Qoco.—You must exercise your inventive gentus it 
you are to get anything cheaper that is to be fairly 
wood, 

Warm Reaper.—A veedle will generally be found a 
saftictent surgical instrument with which to extract a 
splinter. 


Civis.—No civilian may wear the uniform of any 
Beitieh regiment ia the streets of any town in the 
United E!ngdom. 


A Manryve.—-Bunions, if not of long atanding, may be 
cured by applying fodine freely two or three times a 
jer with a feather. 

Laxcuist.—The five principal langnages, in the order 
of thetr importance, are English, Garman, Frencb, 
Spanish, and Italian. 


Riva —We are not aware of any means by which hair 
on the face can be destroyed with safety exoept by use 
of the electric needle, 

i. P.--No place tn United Kingdom for receiving 
wecruite for Cape mounted police: the corps 1% exclu- 
sively recruited ip the volonies, 

Lex.—A seal is not absolutely necessary on a will, 
trat it may be use, a 
showing that it was made deliberately and on reflection. 


Owe tx Desparn.—A skin which will not produce hatr 
wader the iufiuence of the ragor ta absolutely blank as 
Yar as hair ceils are concerned, and beyund influence of 
anp kind of treatment. 

An Oto Readen.—The best way to ascertain whether 
coffee has been adniterated is to pour cold water on it. 
Lf para, it will colour the water ve: y slightly ; if mixed 
with chicory, the water will take a brownish hue. 


and more businesslike your 
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oll the peels in 
cot fine. Pofi 
prunds of suger 
id putin the juice of the lemons an 


Bits.-—Pare four large lemons an 
etx quarts of water, with a litti« ginger, 
it a quarter of an hour, add to it thr 
aad when it isc 
strain it, 





Meo —It is a good plan to put a little turpentine in 
the starch, thea, after the artic'e is ironed, pass a danip 
rag ligutly over tt, and apply a bot poliehingiron, which 


ts round on face, and if pressed down Leavily leaves a 
beautiful gloss 
A Novice.-—Yoles anc manners have much to do with 


one’a auccess ip society ; therefore if you think yours 
coul 1 be improved teke immediate steps to achieve that 
result. If you have a taete for recitation tuxe lessons of 
a good elocutionist 











Torsy —Fratts to do thelr best work should be eaten 
elther 02 aa empty stomac vith bread —nevei 
with vegetables. In the morning before the fag® of the 
night hae beea broken they serve as 6 stiaaulus to the 


digestive organs. 
Aveck.—Liftiug heavy we!ghta is certainly not hurt 
ful if care is taken to regulate the weights to the lifting 
power, and the practice is not indulged in until the 
ufter necomes fatigued; that would amount to over- 
work, and strain She muscles, 
Fatra.—The eldest daughter, being 
elect to live with her mother if she d: 


, 


oan algo the secon! 





over age, cau 
sires to do #0, as 
duughter, if she ta able to support 





Rierself. The eustody of the boy, who ie of tender vze, 
would be givoa to the mother 
Iharorwe hr —Vhere are come subjects that only those 


reost int~reated im them should feel qualided te discuss. 
aod as the parties «ilu led to may be very sensitive to 
reproash upon any fariag they exhibit your efforts at 
reform might resul li- feeling toward you 


Poury, - The most effectual way leansing a rusty 
kettle ts ta boil a q tity of raw potato skins in it, 
thon wive out; « with cold water and put one 


ponny worta of vitriol to stand init all night, rinsing 
ont in morning witn clean water, aud then wiping dry. 

Swerr-xoora.—4 y nice rich jeily is made as 
fullow-: Bil one quarter of a pound of rice flour and 
half e po m1? of loaf sugar tn one quart of pater, until 
the whole becomes a ylutinons mass; then atrain off 
the faily ant let ts become eold; grate nutmeg over it, 
and serve it with cream 2ovoured with vanilla, 
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iften is, for the purpose of | 





* three or four minutes 





8. B.—The Highland Line is not an ert :biished geo- 
graphical limit at all; it is fancifal, stretching from 
Dumbarton on the Clyde te the Moray Firth, but tt ts 
acknowledged that the higher parts of Aberdeenshire 
ought to be included within the term Highlands, 


Paiuir.—The ancients made their bricke by mixing 
straw with the clay, and then baking them in the sun 
shine, They were never put into the fire. The straw 
may yet be seen in the bricks to be found amid the 
ruins of Babylon. It still presorves its natural colour, 
un burnt. 


Fions.—As a flower giving greatest diversity in 
shades of colour the carnation is perhaps uniqne, having 
flowers of a self or single colour in pure white, lemon, 
yollow, buff, terra-cotta, pink, rose, crimson, brilliant 
ecarlet, réd, maroon, brown, bluish purple, grey and 
all intermediate shades. 


Amarrion.---Parliamentary infiuence ie the best means 
of obtaining a Treasury clerkship. When vacancies 
occur in that departroent the clerks are moved a atep 
upwards, acoording to sent rity, and the appointment 

a juntor with seventy or eighty pounds per annum 
falls to the patrovage of one of the lords, 


Paytus.—Sponge it with benzine and water, or 
emmonta and water, till it is cleaned; then either 
steam it over a kettle of boiling water or let two per 
sons hold it between their hands and iron it on the 
wrong side with a hot iron; this seta up the pile of tha 
velvet; the colour, of course, has to be taken care of. 


Srcurvrer.—Splintera should be extracted without 
delay. When allowed to remain under the skin they 
often give considerable pain, which is followed by in- 
flamwmation, that being the procese adopted by nature 
to get rid of the couse of trritation if the splinter 
cannet be immediately extracted bathe the part 

in warm water for a while and then bind 
around it linen previously dipped in water of the highest 
temperature, 


OUT ONDER THE BEAUTIFUL STARS. 


Orr under the beautiful stars 

We wandered —’t was rare summer woather— 

Dear Jenny ani I. while the brooklet a-nigh 

And the breez°s were singing together. 

The birds wore asleep tp the trees ; 

The flowers thot mottled the lea, 

am, the blossomiug trees in the song-breathing 
reeze 


Rocked asleep, undisturbed by the bee. 


Beyond as the young atlver moon, 

Framed fn a cloudlet of grey, 

Like a great broken ripg or a plume from the wing 

Of an angel. p»-sed slowly away— 

Passed slowly from sight 'mong the hills, 

The hiila by pule cloudlete caressed, | 
/Whose dim summits high seemed kissing the sky 

The fair sapphire sky in the west. 





The night was entrancingly fair — 

A picture, a poem, a tale! 

4nd the hour replete with redolence sweet 
From the fowers asleep in the vale. 

"Twas a night made for lovers and love, 

And there ‘neath the beautiful stars 

Of silver ana gold a love tale was told, 

As we stood by the pasture bara. eat 


iy Way or Heir.—Many ara too apt to be awdyed 
by those who aro self assertive,aod who have the faculty 
of convincing most with whom they come in contact, 
that their arguments are ieontrovertible. Think for 
yourself. The result of your thinking may not always | 
be correct, but you will have the satasfection of know- 
ing that. you have studied both sides of the question 
involved, and cam give reasons fcr the conclusions at 
which you have arrived. 


Beryi.—Wasb in warm soap “aapple,’' well brush- | 
ing them inside ani out, then rinse tu clean, cold, | 
water ; Dext put the hat ina basin or flat dish contata- 
ing enongh aralding water to cover it, a small quantity 
of oxatic acid having been mixed with the water; hold 
the hat. down in it forfive miontes; dry in the sun or 
bef re a fire: stiffen with parchment size made by 
botling scraps of parchment obtained from « bookbindar, 
and straining the liquid through muslin, 


IgxvoraMos.—The Chiltern Hills stretch across Buek- 
fughamehire and the southern part of OUxford+hire. 
FPirmerly they afforded Inorking places for bands of 
robbers, and an offiver, known as the Steward of 
Chiltern Hundreds, was e-ployed for the exprese pur- 
puse of keeping them under, The office has long been a 
sinecure, but is retained in order to afford members of 
Parliament an opp rtupity, by acceptmg office under 
the Crown, of vacuting thetr eeats. 


R. P.S —Take a tablespoonful of fresh butter in a 
porcelata lined saucepan Simmer the lobster in it for 
Mix a heaping teaspounfal of 
curry powder with half ylassof white wine. Pour 
this over the lobster and let it stmmer for twu minutes 
Jonger. Meantinie, have ready a white sauce mude as 
follows Mix a teaspoouful of butter with a tablespoon: 
ful of flour. add a coup of white broth, and tet the 
whole summer slowly for ten minutes. Add two egg 
yols and the jutve of balf a lemon to the stock, after it 
has ®een drawn to the back of the etove, where it does 
not buil, Stir this sance mto the lonster with a tea- 
spoonful of butter, and serve tu « traditional border of 


| fitends of cata. 





rive. 


0, W.—You might laying a little ~— 
earth ail over the stain, Jetting it remain on some 
time ; then rub it gently into the cerpet, brush off, and 
finally wash off, using a little amm nia carbonate in 
the water to restore colour. Raw spirits of turpentine 
is sometimes used for removing such stans. It.will be 
necessary to take the oi! out of the floor eo the 
carpet is laid down on the place. It is not an easy job. 


Lapysiry.—Take one peck of large cucumbers 
(suitable for pickling), pare off the rinds, and cut them 
inte slices. Take to this quantsty tem ontona cut in 
rounds, sprinkle them with s ptut of table-aalt, and let 
them drain in a steve for six or eight hours; add to 
them a tablespoonful of black pepper, the same of 
red pepper, a few biades of moms iS wineglassful of 
Mudetra wine, and two wineglassfuls of sweet oil. Put 
all into a jar, ani fill it with vinegar. This is 
Se Ge HOARSE It ts one that ts rarely esked 
r. ° 


Poury Horxrss,—Canaryseed is the staple food of the 
parrot, but it ts advisable to vary this other seeds, 
such as hemp, oats, barley. {ian corm and eun- 
flower seed is specially to be commended ; hemp must 
be given sparing!y, as it is heatiny ; Tudian corn should 

botiea rather than raw, although afew raw 
grains may be tatroduced to a the bird chewing ; 
letvuce leaves, groundeel, and chickweed may be given 
freely ; water should always be su ; it is avme- 
times found advisable to give the ® bit of tough 
atick to gnaw at. 


Denis Aparr.-- Beat up five ounces each of butter and 
fine sugar, six ounces of flovr, and three eggs well 
beaten, adding the flour and “ges alternately. Bake 
this mixture in a shallow tin. hen quite cold cut it 
into rounds with a large pastry cutter; cover 
rounds with apricot or peach marmalade, and pile 
several each above the other. Oover the last layer with 
a little of the marmalade, end thea eprinkle very 
thickly with black pistachio nuts, Fil the eentre with 
whipped cream, strew it with nuts, and garnish the 
base with little heaps of the cream and nuta. 


Dauty.—A delictons and simple ice cream is cor- 
posed of one quart of pure cream, one haif pound of 
sugar, one vanilla bean. Put the s , half the cream, 
and the bean split in halves on to ia a farina boiler. 
Stir continually for ten minutes Take the boiler from 
the fire, take out the bean, and with « blunt knife take 
out the seeds and the soft part tnside of the bean, betog 
careful not to waste any. Mix the seeds thoronghly 
with the cream, and put away te oool When cool add 
the remutning cream, which bas not been boiled, and 
put the whole into a freezer and fretze. 


Mance Meapows.—Tuke four cups of milk, two tea- 
spoons corn flour, half powee sugar, one teaspoonful 
essence of vanilla; beat the milk and add te it the corn 
flour wet with a little cold milk ; let ft boil, thee stir tn 
the sugar aud the vanilla, and set it aside to vite 
cold, then freeze it; any other flavour may ded 
instead of vanula ; lemon or strawverry or a tablespoon- 


' ful of chocclat@ may be bolled wit the corn dour, and 


is good for a change ; the cream may be mede with 
akim milk, aud an egg put in well beaten up; after it 
has builed that makes it a little yellow. 


Nancy Lxe.—He who livgers beyond the ry 
hour, and makes ita teak tr his hostess to en in 
him must certainly lack tact or common jodyment, for 
every time he prolongs his visits he is udding to his 
reputation as a bore, and his coming will be hut for- 
ward to with dread. The young man, asa ru'e, makes 
a mistake when he overstays hie time. Of course, 
there are occasions when bis compauy may be appre- 
ciated without regard to the hour when there areothera 
present to help contribute to the enjoyment of an even- 
tag, but under any circumstances be should ltt his 
ealis to some prescribed time, unless urged to make an 
exception to it, 


Taxsy Cat.—Your favourite cat will probably retarn 
to your bome after it has found out you are once more 
there. Your absence from it for eo Jong a time must 
Lave impreesed the animal with the ides thatit would 
never see you egain, sud bence ite search for other 
{¢ bas generally been belteved that 
cate are more attached to places than to individuals, 
but this is now declared to beanerror. Wheu a house 
is vacated a cat will b» the lat to have it, aa it 
expects the family to return to it, but when @ long 
tire elapses and the family dows put reappear it will 
stray away in quest, ae we have eatd, of other habita 
tions tn which cats are abcitered. 
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